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Guatemala and the Guatemalen Situation 





An Absorbing Review 


Written Exclusively for the Overland Monthly By 
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6 cylinder Touring Car $4000. 
4 66 | 66 66 $2750. 
a * Runabout $2850. 


4 " Baby TONNEAU $2900. 


Pacific. Motor Car Company 


376-380 Golden Gate Avenue San Francisco 
q Oakland Finch: 1308-10 Franklin Street 





Manufacturédby Stevens-Duryea Co., Chicopee’ Falls, Mass. U>S»4. A 
**Members Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers, 
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“How beautiful! 
She Used 


PEARS SOAP’ 


From Generation To 
Generation Woman's 
Greatest Beautifier 


Has Been And Is NPS a) is n 


a 


Pears’ Soap 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“+ All rights secured.”” 
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Mawaiian 
Pingapple 


Picked Ripe— wD i 
Canned Right 


The full flavor, qual- 


bt, it 
ity and tenderness Bi a, 


4 


of ripeness, from 
the fields of so \ 
Hawali . < ‘. Cuts 


—_ \, ‘with a 

t i : . 

init poon like 
a peach 


Drop postal 
for this 


than home. ' 3 , Mu 
preserved pine- 
apple or the best pine- OO 


apple on the market. It’s so 
different, because the pineapples you or “ How to Serve P ineapples 2s 
buy are picked green and ripened afterwards. Handsomely illustrated—many tested recipes 








Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association, Tribune Bldg., New York City 
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CHANGE IN RATES 


Commencing May ist, 1909, the rate for advertising 
in the OVERLAND MONTHLY will be $70 per page— 
Circulation 71,500. Contracts in force previous to 
May 1st, 1909, will stand at present price, $60 per 


page. 


Overland Monthly 


773 Market Street, San Francisco 


Size of Type Page, 8 inches long by 5 inches wide. 

Single Column, 8 inches long -by 2 1-2 inches wide. 
The Day of Publication, 25th of each month. 
Advertising Forms Close on 15th of Preceding Month. 
Price, per page, $70; half, $35; quarter, $17.50. 
Line rate: 32c, agate measure. 

$4.40 per inch. 
Discounts: 3 insertions within a year 5 per cent. 

6 ie ae geet Gat $8 
12 

Six pages or more within one year at yearly rates. 
Preferred Positions by Contract. 
Inserts furnished by advertiser, 2 pages, $200. 
Special Net School Rate: $3 an inch; $1.50 half inch. 


Terms: 3 per cent discount 10 days trom date of bill. 
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Do You Need 


A Gas Range? _ eS 


HEN you want the one with the latest im- 
provements—and the most of them. 
While you’re buying—get the best. 
It’s the cheapest in the end. 
Write now for our specifications of the new 
1909 Kalamazoo Gas Range. 
You know what the Kalamazoo stoves and 


ranges are. 

You know it is the best known and most 
widely advertised line of stoves in the world. 

You know that “Kalamazoo” stands for all 
that is best in stoves, down to the last detail. 
Or there wouldn’t be over 100,000 of them in 
use in this country as there are now. 

Now—the Kalamazoo Stove Company is 
putting out a brand new Kalamazoo Gas Range. 

Practical housekeepers who have tested it say: 

‘‘Every known fault of the ordinary gas range has 
been overcome by special patented features in the Kal- 
amazoo. It is exactly what a gas range ought to be— 
and every gas range has failed to be—until the Kalama- 
zoo was perfected.’ 

Every feature that could add to the convenience or 
safety of the user has been developed in the new 1909 
Kalamazoo. 

Now we’ll tell you how you can see them, and prove 
these points for yourself. 

Write for our specifications—pick out the stove you 
think you want. Then go to the gas company in your 
town and ask them to get it for you on — 

Insist upon the best—the new 1909 Kalamazoo Gas 
Range. Any other will be lacking in quality—deficient 
in service and efficiency. For no other will give you the 
Kalamazoo Patented features—which a gas range actu- 
ally needs to give satisfaction. 

The new 1909 Kalamazoo Gas Range has been de- 
veloped to its present perfection by experience—skill 
and judgment. 

Write us now for specifications No.850. They give 
necessary information as to how to buy a Gas Range. 
Do not buy until you get it. 








Special Features 


No Other Gas Range in the 
World Has Them 


Safety Burner Locks—to prevent 
accidental opening of the Gas Cocks. 
Patent Manifold Gas Rail—to pre- 
vent leakage around the Gas Cocks. 
Hot Blast Oven—/eats and bakes 
with less gas consumption. 
Heavy Cast Iron Burners—cast in 
one piece. 
Always Cool Oven Door Handles. 
. Oven Door Thermometer. 
Oven _ Doors without Lining— 
sanitary. 
Plain Castings—easy to clean. 
Heavier Material—inside and out. 
Costs nothing for repairs. 
Indestructible Cast Iron Oven 
Bottom. 
Indestructible Cast Iron Oven 
Rack Guides. 
Heavier Asbestos Lining than in 
any other Gas Range. 
Occupies less floor space. 





Kalamazoo Stove Company 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


The Gas Company will Furnish | 


ye CoV eve VA 


Direct to You 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
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HARPER & BROTHERS’ NEWEST OFFER 


All the volumes of HARPER’S DETECTIVE STORIES sent at 
once, and each month Six Periodicals mailed to you, for $1.00. 




















For Only 49 Thrilling Detective Stories . 8 ? 

52 Harper’s Weeklies. . . . 
S ] e O O 12 Harper’s Monthlies. . .. Harper 
A Month 12 Harper’s Bazars . . . . . Publications 


od 














The three periodicals supply all the needs of the home for peri- 
odical literature and reading for every member of the family. 














HERE ARE THE STORIES 


By Maurice Leblanc By A. Conan Doyle 
i ag oe of pees Sa. A Study in Scarlet. 
rsene Lupin in ‘ 
The Escape of Arsene Lupin. The Sign of the Four. 
The Mysterious Railway Passenger. A Scandal in Bohemia. 
The Queen’s Necklace. The Red-Headed League. 
The Seven of Hearts. A Case of Identity. 


Madame Imbret’s Safe. 
The Black Pearl. 
Holmlock Shears Arrives too Late. 


The Boscombe Valley Mystery. 

The Five Orange Pips. 

The Man with the Twisted Lip. 

The Adventure of the Blue Carbuncle. 


By Arthur Morrison The Adventure of the Speckled Band. 
The Lenton Croft Robberies. The Adventure of the Engineer’s Thumb. 
The Loss of Sammy Crockett. The Adventure of the Noble Bachelor. 


The Case of the Dixon Torpedo. 


: : The Adventure of the Beryl Coronet. 
The Setnese Mewell “Rifai. The Adventure of the Copper Beeches. 
The Stanway Cameo Mystery. Silver Blaze. 
The Affair of the Tortoise. The Yellow Face. 
The Stock-Broker’s Clerk. 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire The “Gloria Scott.” 
A Brother of the Heart. The Musgrave Ritual. 
The Park Slope Mystery. The Reigate /?uzzle. 
Ov The Adventure of the Counterfeiters. The Crooked Man. 
HARPER The Maitland Case. The Resident Patient. 
& The Case of the Ambassador. Sine Gnade teteneteten 
BROTHERS The Abduction of Mary Ellis. ? hg . 
Signor Tommaso. The Naval Treaty. 
GENTLEMEN :—Send he Corpus Delicti. The Final Problem. 


me, all charges prepaid, 
Harper’s Detective kK 

Stories, six volumes, cloth OUR OFFE 
binding, subject to ten days’ ap- 


: , P a 
grovel, sud dlepenter maw eubend>- On receipt of $1.00 we will send you Harper’s Detective Sto 


tion to Harper’s Weekly, Har- ries, in six volumes, and enter your subscription for a 
per’s Magazine, and Harper’s Bazar, year to Harper’s Magazine, Harpcr’s Weekly, and 
for one year, under the terms of your offer. » ‘ - 

I enclose $1.00 and agree to send $1.00 per Harper’s Bazar, to separate addresses if desired. If 
month until the total price, $13.00, is paid, if the you do not like the books when they reach you, 


books are accepted by me. send them back and we will return the $1.00. 


If you do like them, send us $1.00 a month 
for twelve months, or 


bcdesecocovecccssceseshesconcnnsccessapenccodenesesesqsssesecsossce $13.00 in All 
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The Modern Power 


FOR 


Home Cleaning and Repolishing 


AUN NENA 


Sold on Approval 


(.": a 50 cent bottle of Liquid Veneer from any dealer and dust or wipe off your 

Piano, Furniture and Woodwork with it according to the simple directions, 

going over at least one entire room. If it does not make that room look brand 

new, and remove all Dust, Dirt, ‘‘Grime’”’ or ‘‘ Cloudiness,’’ Stains and Mars, and do 

it infinitely better than anything else you have ever used—if you are not delighted 

and satisfied, then take the bottle right back to the dealer who is authorized to cheer- 
fully refund your money, making no charge for what you have used in the trial. 

Liquid Veneer is entirely unlike Varnish. It is a thin, non-coloring liquid for clean- 

ing and repolishing. It is applied with a cloth much the same as though you were 

dusting. It leaves no coating—there is no drying to wait for. It instantly renews all 

surfaces it touches. 


there is nothing equal to Liquid Veneer. 
FOR HOUSECLEANING Try it! It will be a revelation to you. 
SOLD ALL OVER TOWN IN 25c. and 50c. BOTTLES 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. BUFFALO, N. Y-. U. S. A> 
San Francisco, Cal., London, Eng., Cologne, Ger., Bridgeburg, Can. 
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San Rafael, California 














SAN RAFAEL FROM THE FOOTHILLS 





















A SUBURBAN CITY OF HOMES, SURROUNDED BY SCENIC BEAUTIES, WITH CLIMATE 
UNSURPASSED, BEST OF MOUNTAIN WATER, PERFECT SEWER SYSTEM, RAIL AND 
WATER COMMUNICATION WITH OUTSIDE WORLD, FINE CHURCHES, BEST OF 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, ALL MODERN CONVENIENCES, FINE STREETS, ABUND- 
ANCE OF TREES AND FLOWERS. A FAVORITE RESORT FOR A TEMPORARY OR PER- 
MANENT HOME. FOR FURTHER INFORMATION, .ADDRESS CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OR ANY OF THE FOLLOWING: : 


Whiteley & Norton (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hitchcock Military Academy. 
Cc. F. Mockler (Real Estate), San Rafael. ; Tamalpais Military Academy. 
George D. Shearer (Real Estate), San Rafael. Dominican College. 

W. L. Courtright (Real Estate), San Rafael. Hotel Rafael. 

Marin County Abstract Company, San Rafael. Charles & Co. (Dry Goods.) 





San Anselmo, California 


SAN ANSELMO, AN IDEAL SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT WITH A SUPERB CLI- 
MATE, IS SITUATED ON THE MAIN LINE OF THE STEAM RAILROADS, RUNNING 
THROUGH SONOMA, MARIN AND MENDOCINO COUNTIES. ITS REAL ESTATE VAL- 
UES ARE CONTINUALLY ON THE INCREASE. 


Atthowe & Leach (Real Estate), San Anselmo. F. Croker, (Real Estate)), San Anselmo, Cal. 
4 





J. E. Lewis (Real Estate), Kentfield, Marin Co., Lowan’s Hill Private School for Girls, Mill 
California. Valley, California. 
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SCENE IN A RAISIN PACKING HOUSE. 


FRESNO 


The Geographical Center of California, 
Offers Golden Opportunities for Homeseekers 


Everything grows; irrigation (crop insurance), costs only 62% cents per acre. 
$31,000,000.—Produced in Fresno last year. That means over $600 per capita; INVESTIGATHR. 
Unparalleled chances for men‘ of large and small means. 

Women and girls earn large wages. 


Pleasant employment during the raisin and fruit packing season. 
For full information and literature address FRESNO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, or any 
of the following firms: 


Jonsen & Henderson, Real Estate, 31-32 Fresno Consolidated Canals, Fresno, Cal. 
Fiske Building. Frank H. Short, Attorney-at-Law. 
Fresno Realty Syndicate, Forsythe Bldg. McKelvy-Carver Land and Improvement Co., 
Shepherd & Teague (Real Estate). 1036 J Street, Fresno. , ‘ 
Pierce & Anderson (Real Estate), 1152 J St. Kittrell & Willes, Real Estate. 
Fresno. S. C. Lenhart, 1144 J St., Fresno. ) 
Pearson’s Realty Exchange, 1944 Tulare St., San Joaquin Abstract Company, 1156 J St. ; 
Fresno. Fresno County Abstract Company, 1459 K S&t., 


Laguna Lands, Ltd., Laton, Cal. Fresno. 
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WASHINGTON ROADSTER, $1,250 


Compare this Car With All Others From the Highest 


to the Lowest Price 
SPECIFICATIONS : 


4-cylinder vertical motor, cast in pairs. 

Bore 4 1-4 in.; stroke 4 1-2 in. 

Lubrication by self-contained oiling system in 
crank case of motor. - 

Water cooled by pump and thermo syphon. 

Spark and throttle control on top of steering 
column. 

Double system of ignition, namely by battery and 
magneto or Atwater-Kent generator. 

Selective transmission running in oil bath. 

Three speeds forward and reverse. 

Shaft drive bevel gear. 





Double brake system, internal expanding, out- 
ward contracting. 

Wheels 34 in. x 3 1-2 in. artillery type; 1 1-4 in. 
spokes, Marsh Q. D. rims. 

Weight 1,700 pounds. 

Tread 56 in. 

Large tubular front axle. 

41 in. semi-elliptic springs front, platform springs 
rear. 

Seating capacity 4. 

Make of Tires, optional. 

Wheel base 106 in. 


This car is constructed of the best material throughout, from rim to top. We 


back this statement with an ironclad guarantee. 


Our output on this model is being 


rapidly taken and if you want to secure one of these cars place your order at once. 
Remember this CAR differs from others only in that 


We Give You More Value for Your Money. 





Carter Motor Car Corporation 


Office, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 
Factory, Hyattsville, Md. 


(See page rxxvt.) 
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WING PIANOS 


Ask a Hearing 


and --- Nothing More! 











YOURSELF AND YOUR FRIENDS 
THE JUDGE AND JURY 


VEN IF YOU ARE NOT MUSICAL, the Wing Piano will be sent 
to you on trial without the payment of even one dollar. We deliber- 
ately claim that the 21 largest styles of Wing Pianos have the most 
majestic tone under heavy playing and the sweetest tone under light play- 
ing of any upright pianos whatever, irrespective of the price or maker. 

We would not (and could not if we would) thus address millions of the most cultivated and intelligent 
readers in the U. S., spend thousands in magazines publishing such a challenge, and more thousands in R.R. 
freights, if we were wrong in our statements or over-conceited about the tone quality of the Wing Piano. 

For we are neither young nor trifling. We have been nearly half a century in the piano business, and 
during all of forty years have been scientifically studying tone and durability in preference to dollar making. 
This is the reason why the Wing Pianos ring with music. 

The forty years’ business experience has also taught us to weigh our WORDS carefully whether printed 
or spoken. Our WORD, black on white and over our name (which will be found at the foot of this notice), 
is that the Wing Piano is the sweetest of all in tone. 

Our commercial standing and references will guarantee you that our WORD is good and contract gilt-edged. 
The publishers of any prominent magazine will also tell you this. Read this exact copy of one of our trial blanks: 








TRIAL BLANK 
WING & SON, New York. Wood ees So cccene 
Gentlemen--You may ship me on trial one Wing Piano of the above style with stool and scarf, 
to this address: Town.......... Stat with freight from New York prepaid in advance, and 
send me an order to get it from the railroad depot, ON TRIAL ONLY. THERE IS NO AGREE- 
MENT BY ME TO PURCHASE THIS PIANO, but I will allow it to remain in my home on trial for 
twenty days, and if it proves satisfactory and I conclude to purchase it, I will make an agree- 
ment with you to pay you $ in the following way: ........--seeeees The piano to become 
my property upon completion of full payment as above. 
If, however, the piano does not prove satisfactory, 
I am to be under no obligation to keep this piano: In all respects the conditions are to be the 
same as if I were examining it in your wareroom. It is distinctly understood that I am to be 
AT NO EXPENSE WHATEVER FOR FREIGHTS COMING OR GOING. 
Yours respectfully. .........cccccccccccesccnccscces 








I will return it to the railroad depot. 














We Refuse to Sell Through Dealers Write for the books and Wing Catalogue at / 


: ; fill in the coupon. Cut or ,° 
Their profits would double the price of the poe ag i / 
WING PIANO. Buy without the dealers’ profits! seat 2 et ne 8 aS SS Pd 
; 9 the coupon.) You will be under no + 
Fi You Save From $75 to $200 obligations whatever. 7 WING 
‘ ee ven. wae s WING PIANO; a a buy direct-- Peg & SON 
absolutely. ou pay the cost of building it with ss 
only one moderate profit added. The Instrumental Attachment ,’2” 45. 378 
Wi railroads everywhere, and business of all i ‘ 
kinds done by mail, the piano dealer or agent is ee et oe omer ge W. 13th St, 
now unnecessary. As the cheap kinds cost less than perfection the tones of the °° New York 
half, the dealers talk up'' and push the cheap Harp, Zither, Banjo, Guitar 7° Send to the 
pianos--but often call them high grade. and Mandolin. It saves wear Ve dune ail aniuah 


and prolongs the life of 


You Need these Books—They are FREE written below, the 








¢ 
the Piano. The usual ¢ © “Book o ‘om: 

We send two good books, *‘The Book of Complete Playing of the keys ./.9 helenae about Pe. 
Information About Pianos'' is a Complete Reference operates the Instru-.72 anos,” “Story Book’ and 
Book on the Piano. Technical Descriptions--Illus- mental Attachment, Ss catalogue, without any cost 
trates how all pianos are made--With large litho- Easy 7? or obligation on my part. 
graphed pictures of 1908 models of WING PIANOS-- P. t TK 
Difference between excellent materials and labor ayments oy 
and cheap substitutes--Reveals agents' methods, Accepted MP ca s\n bia. aints eg een 
etc. A handsomely illustrated book of 162 pages. “ 1 


THE WING PIANO is broadly guaranteed in 


and old pianos ,“ 
and organs 


writing for 12 years. Caen 4H .F  , Che beececocesccesceses avesesoneve . 
Part ex- , 
MA 6 Yor 365-878 W. 13th St, — ShANEe. 
My . NEW YORK. peo. . SILANE CES ORO IEEE OR RARE OHO Rea eel 
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Merced Street Scene 


Merced IS THE GATEWAY TO THE YOSEMITE 
and THE GARDEN SPOT OF CALIFORNIA. 


You have heard of the Land of Promise? Come to the land of Fulfillment! * ° ° 
Where Nature keeps her Promises and Every Prospect Pleases! Irrigation 1S the Key! 


Merced County, California, is situated in the fertile valley of the San Joaquin. It is a land of perpetual 
summer, without the detracting features so prevalent in a tropical land. Its climate is equable and un- 
surpassed. Its products are manifold, and nature yields-her wealth to the least effort. The city of Mer- 
ced is the metropolis of the county. It has a splendid system of schools, its sanitation is perfect, its 
water splendid, and it has a rapidly growing commerce. Financially, it is one of the strongest cities in 
the rich State of California. It is from here that the Yosemite Valley Railroad forms the open sesame to 
the Yosemite. To the tourist and traveler, to the homeseeker or the man who is looking for business 
opportunity, Merced offers unequaled allurement. 

The District of Atwater adjoining Merced has the most productive soil to be found in the State of 
California. 

Every fruit and vegetable from sweet potatoes to oranges grow in abundance. 

Further information on this subject may be obtained by addressing J. S. Montgomery, Secretary Merced 
Chamber of Commerce, Merced, Cal., or any of the following: 


R. Barcroft & Sons Co., Merced. Merced Security Savings Bank, Merced. 

Casad & Gerard, 536 Canal St., Merced. Merced Lumber Company. 

The Commercial Bank of Merced. Dr. E. S. O’Brien, Merced. 

S. C. Cornell. Dr. N. S. Peck, Merced. 

Co-operative Land & Trust Co., Merced J. E. Russell, Merced. 

F. F. Daunt, Merced. Dr. W. E. Lilley, Merced. 

Frank H. Farrar, Attorney, Merced. O. W. Lehmer, Traffic Manager Yosemite Valley R.R. 
Charley Hing, Merced. G. E Nordgren, Furniture and Undertaking, Merced. 
Chas. Heffernan, Central Hotel, Merced. Commercial Transfer Co., Merced. 

Klamath Lumber Co., Merced. J. B. Osborn, Atwater, Cal. 


W. H. Osborn & Co., Atwater, Cal. 











— 
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Stained with 





Pond & Pond, 





Cabot’s 
Shingle 
Stains. 














Architects, 
Chicago. 








Beauty, Low Cost and Durability 


are all assured to the user of 


Cabot’s 


Shingle Stains 


Their coloring effects are soft, rich, and beautiful, and can be had in no other way. They 
can be applied by any one, anywhere, and suit all climates. They cost 50 per cent less than 
paint, are cheaper to apply, preserve the wood far better, and wear as well as the best paint. 


‘Wood treated with Creosote is not subject to dry rot or other decay.—Century ‘Dictionary. 
Stained sample shingles and color chart sent free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 


Pacific Coast Agents—Waterhouse & Price Co., San Francisco; P. H. Mathews Paint House, 
Los Angeles; S. W. R. Dally, Seattle; Timms, Cress & Co., Portland. 




















Yosemite Valley 


Open 
All 
Year 
Visitors 
may view its 
» grandeurs 


Winter 
Summer 


Ge OSEMITE ISEMITE VALLE 
Yen ur 





First-class hotel service at El Portal and in 
Yosemite. Roads and trails open to points of 
interest. Only a few hours’ ri from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco. Daily train service 
to El Portal, at the park line; thence three 
hours by stage coach, taking in many ae 
of interest on the way, including General View, 
El Capitan, Bridal Veil Falls, etc. For tickets 
and connections, or stop-over privileges at 
Merced, see agent Southern Pacific or Santa 
Fe. Write for descriptive folder. 


oO. W. LEHMER, Traffic Mgr., Merced, Cal. 














THE GERMAN SAVINGS 
AND LOAN SOCIETY 


526 CALIFORNIA STREET. 


San Francisco, Cal. 


(Member of the Associated Savings Banks of San Francisco.) 


Guaranteed Capital ........cseccsees $1,200,000.00 
Capital actually paid up in cash.... 1,000,000.00 
Reserve and Contingent Funds...... 1,479,043.00 
Depeaite, “66. Si; TSS: csccccccvcccs 35,079,498.53 


I GD 94. .n 360 s00600ee itnetacae 37,661,836.70 


Remittances may be made by Draft, Post 
Office or Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Money Orders, or 
coin by express. 

Office Hours: 10 o’clock a. m. to 3 o’clock p. m. 
except Saturdays to 12 o’clock m., and Saturday 
evenings from 7 o’clock p. m. to 8 o’clock p. m. 
for receipt of deposits only. 

OFFICERS—President, N. Ohlandt; First 
Vice-President, Daniel Meyer; Second Vice- 
President, Emil Rohte; Cashier, A. H. -R. 
Schmidt; ‘Assistant Cashier, William Herrmann; 
Secretary, George Tourny; Assistant Secretary, 
A. H. Muller; ‘Goodfellow & Eells, General At- 
torneys. 

BOARD OF DIRECTORS—N. Ohtendt, Daniel 
Meyer, Emil Rohte, Ign. Steinhart, N. Walter, 
J. W. Van Bergen, F. Tillmann, Jr., -) T. Kruse 
and W. 8. Goodfellow. 

M:iSSION BRANCH, 2572 Mission street, be- 
tween 2lst and 22d streets. For receipt and 


payment of deposits only. C. W. HEYER, Manager. 
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BRAND EVAPORATED 
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Stands Supreme for PURITY and QUALITY 


Correct knowledge of the manufacture of this most delicate 
article of food is only acquired by many successive years of 
experience. Our experience covers a period of over fifty 
years. 


Can You Afford to Take Chances With 
Unknown Brands? 


See that the label bears the name of 


BORDEN’S CONDENSED MILK CO. 
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April Mad-Caps 


“*Mad-caps!’’ the children say, 








Joy-caps of spring are they! oa 
Ho! to the sage today ~— 
Who'd dance his wits away , 


Dance while the sprinkle, 
Of mad-caps a-tinkle, 

Soothes every wrinkle 
Of wisdom away! 

Wiseacres, all of you! 





Here’s then the call to you. ~~ 
April-fools, all of you— 
Today! 
To-day! 
—Ethel Griffith 













To wiser seeming! eres 
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A SON’S DEFENSE OF HIS FATHER 


PRESIDENT CABRERA OF GUATEMALA AND 


HIS CAREER 


BY DIEGO ESTRADA CABRERA 


SON OF THE PRESIDENT 





Guatemala and the Guatemalan situation is, to put tt in journalistic parlance, “a 
live wire.” Much has been written and much is being written of political conditions 
in the resourceful Central American Republic, and all sorts of contradictory reports 
have been given us through the medium of the daily press of this country. The 
antagonism to President Cabrera and his policies has been very, marked in the 
statements of several press correspondents, and accusations of misrule and tyranny 
on the. President's part have been given, free utterance. Actuated by the ancient 
principle that there. are two sides to every question, I have asked Senor Diego Es- 
trada Cabrera, son of the President of Guatemala, to give to the readers of the 
Overland Monthly his views of this highly interesting political situation. The fol- 
lowing article may therefore be construed as voicing the attitude of the President 
himself, in that the son, through his intimate connection with the governing powers 
of Guatemala, speaks from actual and intimate knowledge of his subject. Senor 
Cabrera’s article is unedited, and is given precisely as it came from his pen. 

—THE EpIror. 











fice made vacant by the murderer’s bullet. 


WAS FOURTEEN 
About 7.30 o’clock on the evening of 


years of age when the 


bullet of an assassin 
laid low the then 
President of Guate- 
mala, General Reyna 
Barrios. The day of 
that tragic event, 
February 8th, 1898, is vividly impressed 
upon my mind, as well as the several fol- 
lowing days, for they were fraught with 
fears, anxieties and worries as to the fate 
of my father, who was then First Desig- 
nate, or Vice-President, of the Republic, 


and the Constitutional suceesser to the of- 
Fd 


that day I had been sent by my father 
to deposit two letters addressed to Presi- 
dent Barrios in the mail box that hung at 
the street corners, two short blocks away. 
It was while on this errand I learned of 
the tragedy that was being enacted at that 
very hour. Instead of going to the near- 
est post box, boylike I wandered on to- 
wards the Plaza de Armes, where the ac- 
tivities of the city of Guatemala center. As 
1 neared there my attention was attracted 
to the excited gesticulations of two officers 
of the army, and from their conversation 
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as they hurriedly passed me, I learned that 
they were anxiously seeking the where- 
abouts of the Chief of Staff, which were 
presumed to be at the theatre. Their ani- 
mated talking and seeming great haste to 
summon their superior officer aroused a 
suspicion that something untoward had 
happened in Government circles. I hast- 
ened my steps towards the Plaza, and as 
I came within a short block of the Presi- 
dent’s palace, my attention was arrested 
by the sight of a man carrying a large 
burden on his shoulder, which was cov- 
ered by a Spanish cloak. An officer fol- 
lowed the man with the burden, and they 
both disappeared within the palace. 
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parted. J presumed upon my acquaint- 
ance with the clerk, and inquired of him 
the cause of the evident excitement when, 
to my astonishment, he heatedly de- 
clared: “The President is killed!” In 
response to my query as to how he was 
killed, the young man said: “He was 
shot.” ‘Till that moment I had forgotten 
all about the letters I was requested by 
my father to put in the mail box, and 
then happening to remember they were 
addressed to President Barrios, caution in- 
terposed with fears that possibly, as the 
President had been killed, I might get in- 
to trouble through having the notes in my 
possession, and I hastily retraced my 











A PICTURESQUE RIVER SCENE IN GUATE MALA. 


About a second later an officer rushed 
out from the main entrance of the palace 
showing great excitement, and as he did so 
a uniformed official happened by to whom 
he excitedly addressed himself. Both men 
came towards where I was standing filled 
‘with wonderment at the strange and un- 
usual conduct of those in the public 
service. As they approached my position 
on the corner they halted and were joined 
by a clerk from one of the stores near by 
and with whom I was acquainted. The 
three exchanged a few words and_ then 


steps towards home to tell my father of 
the tragedy and obtain his advice as to 
the need for mailing the letters. 

Then [ told my father of what 
I had heard, and he was _ incredulous: 
“What do you mean?” he asked, and [ 
retorted with some degree of composure. 
“The President is killed.” He then took 
me by the arm into the parlor and asked 
how I had obtained the news. He seemed 
very much astonished, but as he stood in 
thought for a moment, he declared that 
it could not be possible. He directed me 
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to return and mail the letters, and to go 
down to the plaza and learn how such a 
report, which he discredited, had gained 
currency. I can interpose here to explain 
that my father and General Reyna Bar- 
rios were of the same school of politics. 
They were both adherents of the Liberal 
party, as my father is today. That party 
in Guatemalan politics stands for the 
rights of all the people as against special 
interests and the aggrandizement of the 
few. In my country politics is a profes- 
sion, and since at- 


control over or cause the downfall of the 
man who is popular with the people. Bar- 
rios, unfortunately, got himself in the toils 
of the Conservative leaders. Before then 
he was undeniably popular, and partially 
undertook to carry out the reforms he had 
promised. But he changed his policies 
and seemed to put himself completely un- 
der the spell of his political opponents, 
who only too readily took advantage of 
the opportunity to arouse the animosities 
of the people, and they plotted his down- 

fall in every possi- 





taining his major- 
ity my father has 
successively been 
lected to, or held 
positions under, the 
Government. 
Barrios, on be- 
coming President, 
appointed my 
father as one of the 
members of his 
cabinet — Minister 
of the Interior. 
That- position he re- 
signed several 
months prior to the 
assassination of 
President Barrios 
for the reason that 
the latter had come 
to favor the (Con- 
servatives, and had 
gradually replaced 
the Liberal minis- 
ters with the lead- 
ers of the opposing 
political faith: My 
father, though,- in 
spite of this dis- 
agreement between 
them, maintained 
his cordial and 





and I know to my 

personal knowledge—although only 
.2 boy at the time, that Barrios held 
my father’s advice and friendship in the 
highest esteem. The Conservative party 
in Guatemalan politics is made up of the 
money power, the wealthy planters and 
the concessionaires who seek for special 
advantages to the detriment of the people. 
As a party it is ever reaching to get 





ble way. Barrios 
appeared to be 
blind to the false 
position he had 
taken, and my 
father, though still 
continuing in his 
friendship for the 
President, refused 
to jeopardize his 
political future by 
continuing in the 
cabinet, and there- 
fore resigned. A 
few months later 
he was elected First 
Designate by Con- 
gress. To show how 
Barrios had 
aroused enmities 
among his follow- 
ers, I will cite the 
Morales revolution. 
Morales was Secre- 
tary of War in the 
Barrios Cabinet, 
and was one of the 
President’s most 
ardent supporters. 
Morales, moreover, 
was popular, and 
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friendly relations, i PRESIDENT OF GUATEMALA. ing. 


Previous to 

his inclination to- 
wards the conservative element, Bar- 
rios had announced Morales as_ the 
administration -candidate to succeed 
to the Presidency. His _brother-in- 
law, Fuentes Barrios, was the other can- 
didate. When his political change of 
heart was wrought, the President listened 
to the advice of his false supporters, 
decided to retain the Presidency in his 
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MONUMENT TO GENERAL MIGUEL GARCIA 
GRANADOS, EX-PRESIDENT OF GUATEMALA. 


own hands, and violated the constitution 
by establishing himself in power as a vir- 
tual dictator. Such a procedure naturally 
provoked Morales and his followers, and 
to make matters worse, Barrios deposed 
the former from his position in the cabi- 
net, and appointed him as Chief or Gov- 
ernor of one of the departments or States 
that adjoins the Mexican border. ‘This 
was taken in the light of an insult by 
Morales, who, though he sullenly took his 
departure for his new position, continued 
on over the Mexican line, and from there 
summoned his followers to assemble. 

This inaugurated the revolution of 1897 
which, though suppressed, had a _ disas- 
trous effect upon Guatemala, and caused 
many thousands of its people to go into 
exile into Mexico. For a time, Morales’ 
march towards the capital was a grand 
triumph. He successfully: laid siege to 
and caused the surrender of the second 
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city of importance in the republic, that 
of Quezaltenango. Morales was a soldier 
and unversed in the ways of craft and dip- 
lomacy, and received with open arms 
Fuentes Barrios, the brother-in-law of 
Reyna Barrios, who professed to have as 
deep a grievance against the President as 
did his soldier rival for the highest office 
of the Republic. Upon the taking of 
Quezaltenango, Fuentes Barrios advised 
against proceeding further until after 
their victorious troops had: enjoyed a re- 
creation of two weeks in the captured city. 
Failure to press advantages gained. in 
war is as fatal as such’ neglect in peace- 
ful pursuits, and: the delay gave the Gov- 
ernment forces the opportunity to possess 
themselves of an invulnerable strategic 
position: at’ Fortonicaparu. When’ Mor- 
ales‘and his army arrived upon*the’ scene 
en‘ route to the capital, they were virtu- 
ally’ ambuscaded:. The revolutionists: fled 
and retired with their leader‘into Mexico; 
After this, personal plots: against © the 
life of' the President became’ numerous: 
He’ was: beset by assassins’ at every turn, 


‘and’ my’ father warned him. of several at- 


tempts:that were planned against his life. 
To give Barrios the credit that is due him 
he was not a coward. He ventured about 
attended by an escort of only two or three 
officers of his staff, and in view of the 
many conspirators that had vowed to kill 
him the wonder is the tragic end did not 
happen before it did. 

Barrios had been invited to a ball to be 
given at one of the fashionable clubs of the 
city. It was the design to overpower the 
Presidential escort and make a prisoner of 
Barrios, who was to be sent into exile. But 
this more kindly deposition of the Presi- 
dent was forestalled several nights by his 
assassination. 

To return again to the events of the 
night of February 8th, 1898: I found my- 
self at the Plaza to where I had hurried 
after receiving my father’s injunction to 
learn of the real conditions. A cordon of 
police with drawn clubs held back the con- 
course of people that had gathered before 
the Palace under the spur of the exciting 
rumors current. Two carriages which I 
recognized as belonging to prominent phy-- 
sicians of the city, were on the street be- 
fore the main entrance. From several by- 
standers I received confirmation of the re- 
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MONUMENT TO COLUMBUS, GUATEMALA 
CITY. 


port I had previously heard concerning 
the assassination of Barrios. I hastily re- 
turned home and acquainted my father 
with what I had heard. Still he doubted 
the report, but admitted that a friend of 
our family had called during my absence 
with the news of the murder of the Presi- 
dent, and that he had dispatched him. to 
learn of all the particulars. My father 
said: “We will wait for him to return, 
and we shall then go together to the pal- 
ace.” During the interval, my father 
went to his chamber and dressed himself. 
Shortly afterward his friend returned and 
confirmed the truth of what I had already 
-reported. The three of us prepared to re- 
pair to the Palace, but before going, my 
grandmother and mother pleaded with my 
father not to go. They feared for his 
safety, and we all realized that the con- 
spirators who had plotted the death of 
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Barrios were not inclined to view the 
accession of my father to the Presidency, 
to which’ he was constitutionally entitled, 
with anything but murderous disfavor. 

Both mother and grandmother were 
weeping when we took our departure, and 
young as I was, I had many misgivings as 
to what fate had in store for my father. 
We proceeded without incident to within 
close proximity of the Palace. The plaza 
was then crowded with an awe-stricken 
and partly-excited multitude. A _police- 
man stepped before us and refused to allow 
us to proceed with my father, who was 
allowed to enter the palace. It was then 
about 9:30 in the evening. Having been 
seen in the company of my father, the 
police were courteous to both myself and 
‘ny companion, and for a time we were 
pre-occupied watching the great crowds of 
people gather about those already con- 
gregated in the plaza. 

The frequent rushing of officers to and 
from the palace added exciting and specu- 
lative interest to the situation., After an 
hour had passed I grew apprehensive as to 
the cause of the’ delay of my father, for 
no word came. in assurance of his safety. 

And so the long hours went by slowly, 
and I was in fear and terror. My very 
anxiety kept me rooted to my vigil, and 
though a boy, fear and apprehension had 
banished all suggestion of weariness or 
hint of sleepiness. What fate had befallen 
my father? was the thought that con- 
stantly ran through my mind and length- 
ened the hours until they seemed never to 
have an end. Hour after hour slowly 
passed by when at last five o’clock came. 
Then a man emerged from the palace and 
approached us. I knew him, as he had 
been in my father’s employ. He appeared 
at that time like an angel from the clouds, 
and as he bore a message from my father 
attesting his safety I was overjoyed. The 
note directed me to go home and allay the 
fears of the family. I was about to start 
off on my welcome errand when the bearer 
of the message requested me to await an 
escort he would send with me as, under 
the unsettled conditions, he did not think 
it advisable for me to proceed alone. He in- 
sisted, and the friend who was with me 
accompanied the messenger back to the 
Palace as he was requested to do by my 
father. In a few minutes my escort, who 
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4 BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF GUATEMALA CITY. 


was clad in civilian attire, came out of the 
Palace and we started towards my home. 
Being weary with the night’s vigil of 
suspense I lagged somewhat behind him 
and, glancing at his back as we passed 
an electric light, I noticed a peculiar shiny 
appearance on part of the back of his coat. 
I boldly touched the glazed strip with my 
finger and saw it was blood, and excitedly 
told him of it. He explained that he had 
passed along the street where the Presi- 
dent had been shot, and a wounded officer, 
who was on guard at his side, asked him 
to aid in conveying the supposedly 
wounded Chief Magistrate of the Republic 
to the Palace, a block away. The assassin 
had severely wounded the officer and, when 
it came to lifting the body, he was unable 
to help, and the civilian removed his cloak, 


placed it about the form of the prostrate’ 


President, and, bearing it on his shoulder, 
carried his burden to the Palace. 

On reaching home I found that my poor 
mother and grandmother showed the anx- 
ieties they had borne under during the long 
night of apprehension and fear. They al- 
most screamed out in fear as I entered, 
but were relieved when I told them of 
father’s message and of the calm that 
existed among the people. I at once re- 
tired to my bed and slept soundly during 
the day. I awakened for supper, but re- 
paired immediately after to my bed. The 
other members of the family remained up 
until quite late, when they were again re- 
stored to calmness upon receiving a mes- 
sage from my father announcing his con- 
tinued welfare and including a request 
for clothing, which was sent to him. About 
11 o’clock that evening I was rudely awak- 
ened by my mother, who came to me in 








feverish anxiety, declaring she had heard 
shooting in the direction of the Palace. I 
rushed in alarm to the window and, as I 
did, a volley of musketry was fired. This 
aroused our gravest fears, and it was with 
a feeling akin to despair that I hastily 
dressed and prepared to go to the Palace. 
Grandmother interposed and argued 
that, being a boy, I could do no govud by 
going on a fruitless journey and advised 
my staying at home, as there was no man 
in the family. So I remained and we all 
sat up waiting for the dawn, beset by the 
worst fears that imagination and the strain 
of excitement and anxiety can conjure 
into form. Finally, at daylight, a mes- 
senger came from my father with word 
that all was well with him and convey- 
ing the news that the fusillade of the pre- 
vious night was occasioned by a quarrel in 
the street. For several days our anxieties 
at home continued, as my father was 
compelled to remain at the Palace direct- 
ing affairs, and all sorts of rumors were 
rife of conspiracies against the legitimate 
Government. In fact, during those few 
days my father’s life was in jeopardy. 
From the very beginning he took a 
hold on the helm of the State with a firm 
hand. He appointed to the important 
positions of Commanding-General of 
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Armies and Mayor del Plaza those whose 
loyalty to the constitution was unques- 
tioned. The staffs he replaced, and over 
the various forts and garrisons he appoint- 
ed commanders who were faithful to the 
‘constituted authorities. Too he promptly 
met emergencies as, on one particular oc- 
cation, when a detachment of troops in the 
commandery of arms, inspired by con- 
spirators, attempted a mutiny. The com- 
mandery adjoined the Palace, and _ the 
troops there started shooting to arouse ex- 
citement and precipitate the proposed 
coup d@etat of a certain Presidential 
aspirant. My father dispatched one of his 
staff officers to learn the cause of the dis- 
turbance. He did not return, and another 
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and all other loyalists who stood in the 
way of the plotters. The mutineers began 
to scale the wall as planned, but they were 
taken by surprise when they found them- 
selves confronted by the muzzles of twenty- 
five rifles. They dispersed in haste, and 
not a shot was exchanged. Tlie leaders of 
this plot fled the ‘country, ‘taking with 
them what money there was in the Com- 
mandery safe, Their dupes, to the num- 
ber of 250, were arrested, but my father 
ordered their release on the same day. 

Only a few of the ring-leaders caught 
were held prisoners for a longer period, 
and they were freed under the amnesty 
granted to all political offenders by my 
father, and which was extended to all those 
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was directed to inquire into the mystery. 
He, too, failed to report and my father 
then dispatched his Chief of Staff and an- 
other officer to see what was at the bottom 
of the affair. They returned and told of 
the mutinous project. My father prompt- 
. ly sent for a-company of fifty troops. One- 
half of this number he placed on guard 
about the Palace in advantageous positions 
and the rest were placed so as to command 
the wall separating the Palace from the 
Commandery which the mutineers in- 


tended to scale and kill Mme. Barrios, the 
widow of the slain President, my father, 





in exile who had been driven there under 
previous administrations. An attempt to 
usurp the Presidency was made by a Gen- 
eral of the army during the trying times 
following the assassination of Barrios, but 
it proved abortive. This General owned 
a plantation down the Coast and, upon 
being apprised of the death of the Presi- 
dent, he chartered a special train and, 
with a staff of thirty officers, started 
towards the capital. The commander of 
one of the garrisons en route, hearing of 
the invaders’ warlike intentions, sent an 
armed force to hold the train conveying 
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the Presidential aspirant. He then tele- 
phoned my father, asking for instructions. 
The loyal officer was directed to permit 
the train and its passengers to proceed. 
Arriving in the capital this General was 
advised that he and only . one-half of 
the number of officers would be permitted 
in the Palace, as the accommodations 
were too cramped to allow of more at 
that time. This “invasion” called forth 
ridicule as well as harsher criticism from 
all classes of people, and there was no rally 
tothe standard of the planter-General. In 
fact, after being courteously received by 
my father, the General retired to his plan- 
tation professing satisfaction with exist- 
ing conditions. As soon as decorum per- 
mitted my father restored things as they 
existed under Constitutional conditions. 

The schools were also re-opened and, in 
the March of that year, when the legal 
term of President Barrios would have ex- 
pired, my father called an election and, 
by a unanimous vote, was chosen Presi- 
dent for the term of six years ending 
March, 1905. As President, his aim has 
been to bring all parties and classes to- 


gether to work in harmony. The standard 
of revolution has not been raised against 
him, which of itself contradicts the re- 
ports current to the effect that he is un- 


popular with his people. Upon the death 
of Barrios, he was advised to declare him- 
self Dictator, and he had the power to do 
so, and there would have been much to 
justify such an act, but he refused abso- 
lutely, and is the first President of Guate- 
mala who has not availed himself of this 
assumption of authority. He has utilized 
his powers under the laws of the land 
to rescue the toilers in the coffee planta- 
tions from a virtual serfdom and com- 
pelled their employers to pay living wages. 
He has had a tax placed upon coffee to 
provide revenues to maintain public 
schools and operate other public works. 
He came into office with the national rail- 
road to the Atlantic a wreck, and he re- 
constructed it. This he did in spite of 
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mighty obstacles and by almost superhu- 
man efforts. As a citation of his energy, 
my father was engaged in laying the first 
rail at the capital in the railroad building 
from the Atlantic, while a foreign foe, in- 
spired by his political enemies, had crossed 
our boundaries and was engaged in firing 
its cannons at our flag. 

But the railroad was continued without 
interruption and the invaders routed. Be- 
sides, he has built many miles of other 
railways in his effort to open up the coun- 
try to settlement. He is now building the 
Inter-Ocean Railroad that will give us 
rail intercourse with Salvador and afford 
the people of that Republic the advantages 
of a shorter route for their products to 
Europe and the eastern coast of the United 
States. 

He has ever exercised clemency to- 
wards his enemies who have used every- 
thing, from dynamite to the less danger- 
ous and much cheaper method of vilifica- 
tion and slander, to: belittle and prejudice 
the people against him. Charges of cruelty 
have been made in addition, but in no 
case have they been substantiated, and 
cannot be, for they are fiction. My father 
knows what oppression is. His parents 
suffered under it, and it is not likely that 
he would adopt the very policy he has so 
stoutly condemned and so strongly op- 
posed in his earlier political career. All 
this slander and abuse which has been 
heaped upon him in foreign journals bears 
the ear-marks of being press-agented by 
certain interests which have been opposed 
by him in their endeavor to obtain special 
privileges and escape just taxation. His 
policy is liberal and democratic. Under 
his administration all receive equal pro- 
tection, and none are given special advan- 
tages. He exercises no authority not be- 
stowed by the constitution, and expects 
and requires the law to be obeyed. Not 
only as his son do I assert this, but as a 
citizen of Guatemala, acquainted with its 
history and competent to judge between 


‘what has been and what now exists. 


























STAGE GLORY 


BY BARNETT FRANKLIN 


Note the playbill histrionic, 
With its feast of joy gluttonic, 
So seductively presented, so attractively displayed! 
Prating of the play’s allurements, 
Fairly riddled with assurements 
Of the unalloyed enjoyment that, has come to those that paid. 


Naturally, the one to head it— 
Most deserving of the credit— 
Is the enterprising magnate who “presents” the dazzling show; 
Followed, then, in quick succession 
And most dutiful progression 
By the capable lieutenants who assist to make it go. 


After that it doesn’t matter: 
You may find in type less fatter 
Why, mayhap, the stage director or the bland box-office gent, 
With the cast of.stars invincible— 
From supers to the principal 
A scintillating galaxy to shame the firmament! 


Then, the scene painter artistic 

Who through inspiration mystic 
Coaxes forth the lovely canvas mountains, stately thrones, and things ; 

The composer monumental 

Of the music incidental ; 

And the fellow who makes jewels, crowns, and scepters for the kings. 
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Here, an extra splurge rhetorical 

Denotes affairs historical ; 
Have faithfully been studied at the cost of tireless toil, 

In the costumes made by Bluffkins 

On designs produced by Guffkins 

After sketches made by Pallete and suggestions wired by Hoyle. 


Then, the manufacturesses 
Of the pates and locks and tresses 
Which transform the beardless mummer into monarch or buffoon; 
And the gentleman eclectic 
Who has charge of things electric, 
And directs the moon-like movements of the moon-like, cheese-cloth moon. 


E’en the name is set before us 
Of the driller of the chorus— 
He who versed those dimpled damosels in Terpsichorean lore. 
Then, too, maybe there’s a mention 
That your very kind attention 
Is directed to the furniture: “Tt’s all from Sossky’s store !” 


Far from me ’tis, in detraction, 
Here, to dim the satisfaction ‘ 
Of the pressagented glories of this megaphonic day ; 
I bespeak but an addition— 
Slight, perhaps, though the omission— 
For occasionally is forgot the chap who wrote the play! 











DOROTHY DONNELLY, A TYPE OF THE INTELLECTUAL ACTRESS. 
Photo by Arnold Genthe. 





ADELA VERNE, THE BRILLIANT PIANISTE. 
Photo by Arnold Genthe 

















LILLIAN RUSSELL, WHO IS APPEARING IN “WILDFIRE” THIS SEASON. 
Photo by Falk, N. Y. 














ACTRESS. 
Photo by Saron 7, 3. 
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HENRY E. DIXEY AND “MARY JANE” IN “MARY JANE’S PA.”’. 
Photo by White, N. 





CAPTURING GERONDO 


BY AMOS GEORGE 


remarked 
Tom, as he threw 
down the afternoon 
first page in disgust, 
“but these insurrec- 
tos help out the city 
editor anyway.” 

That started up the 
whole ladrone business, which was about 
all that was doing then, and in five min- 
utes we had enough wisdom floating out 
over the Escolta to run the Philippines, 
regulate Washington, and adjust the sun 
in the sky. Seemed like a sinful waste, 
but that crowd up in Jack’s office evenings 
had to talk. 

Mouser stood it a while, and then he 
opened up. 

“You fellows talk like a phonograph, 
but you don’t know enough about ladrones 
to fill a kindergarten. Why, this old 
decoration and I have seen more insurrec- 
tos in a week than the Governor-General 
ever heard tell of.” 

Now, Mouser had been discharged in 
°03, and since he had become an engineer 
on a Government launch, he naturally 
posed as authority on army subjects. His 
grammar wouldn’t parse, and he wore a 
queer-looking watch fob that might have 
been a girl’s belt buckle once, or some- 
thing equally fancy. 

“Where’d you get that old decoration, 
Mouser?” Jim asked, trying to head him 
off. 

“That’s another story, and you'll have 
to wait till I get back to God’s country 
again to hear the other end of that little 
episode; but, as I was a-saying, it knows 
more about ladrones than even a Sunday 
sup. editor.” ' 

Jim rose and bowed to the buckle, and 
we settled down to make the best of it, for 
Mouser would have to run down in his own 
way. 

“You see, is was back in *01 when 
Cavite and most of Batangas got away 


from the civil Government and the mili- 
tary had to wade in and help straighten 
things up. I was with the regiment down 
at Catibano, and things were not getting 
better very fast. Qld insurrecto general 
Villenueva Gerondo wouldn’t come in, and 
he wouldn’t. let anybody else come in 
either, and the whole country was in com- 
motion. Every trail was a mud ditch or 
a running creek, and there was nothing 
doing but kicking and cussing and cards, 
thanks to the dry canteen. It was dismal 
enough for a funeral, when one day the 
orderly struts out and says to me, ‘Cor- 
poral Mouser, report to the general,’ and 
I jumped up as if school was let out at 
noon and made tracks over to headquar- 
ters. 

“The old man looked me over and up 
and down and sideways, and then he said, 
‘Sergeant, can you take five men, carry 
a message cross country to Camp Mc- 
Grath, and return? Report on state of 
roads, how many towns burned, and peace 
conditions generally ?” 

“Now, I knew a good deal less about 
the map of Batangas than the moon, hay- 
ing seen a good deal more of the latter, 
but, of course, I saluted respectful-like and 
asked when I should start. The General 
looked me over again and wanted to know 
if I knew where Camp McGrath was. I 
said that it was in Batangas, which was 
about the same as saying it was in the 
Philippines, but the old man let it go at 
that, and told me to draw three days’ light 
rations and start at seven that night. 

“T had two signal corps men, one hospi- 
tal corps man, a cook, and a mestizo in- 
terpreter who knew about as much Eng- 
lish as I did Spanish, which wasn’t any 
to speak of. At seven prompt we lit out 
on that eighty mile hike on the trail to 
the south and, after five hours of floun- 
dering in the mud, the road ended at an 
old rice camarin. So we turned in and 
slept like babies, which was well we did, 
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as it didn’t happen again for a while. 

“Next morning at daylight we started 
a-going, and by noon we were somewhere 
in Cavite, but nobody knew just where. 
The trail was all gone and the hills rose 
up to the south and we were a-skirting the 
open spots. We found a run of water and 
got out our maps and hunted ourselves up. 
According to calculations we were twenty- 
five miles from yesterday, and a mile or 
so south of us there ought to be a barrio 
called Togan. The boys were dead tired, 
and it was hot as blazes, so we stretched 
out and the five of them slept for two 
hours while I considered. 

“From Togan there ought to be a road 
down to the lake, and if we could get a 
banca across the water, it would make the 
distance to McGrath only fourteen miles. 
But Togan was reported burned, and we 


were supposed to be in the middle of the. 


insurrecto country just about then. It 
looked peaceful enough there in the shade, 
but that was the worst of it. It was alto- 
gether too quiet, and we hadn’t seen a 
soul all morning. Which was a bad sign. 

“Just then I noticed something stir off 
in the jungle to the east. It might have 
been a bird or a snake, but I looked hard 
at it without moving, and a brown arm 
reached out for something that lay on the 
ground. Then I knew that we had been 
followed all morning, were being watched, 
and might be shot down any minute. 

“There was nothing for it but to go 
ahead and make the best of things, so I 
awakened the boys and looked at the map 
again. It wasn’t very illuminating, and 
the little mestizo was too scared to know 
anything. ‘Let’s catch that fellow and 
talk to him,’ I said. The boys balked on 
that, but I called out, Ben aqui, Amigo!’ 
The amigo, however, didn’t appear. But 
Juan got up courage and sang out some 
sort of lingo, and finally the fellow an- 
swered. Then they pow-wowed back and 
forth a while. 

“*He says he will come in if you will 
give him a gun and some chow,’ said Jaun. 
‘All right,’ says I, “come along.’ © Well, 
when he appeared, he was about the sor- 
riest looking sight I ever saw. Nothing 
but rags and bones. Well, we gave him 
something to eat, and then I sized him 
up, and told him I was the Grande General 
of the United States Army and that I 
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would make him one of my captains if he 
would come along. When he got filled 
up. on about half of our rations he agreed, 
and we took him along. He said that Ge- 
rondo was five miles west of Togan and 
had a big headquarters there, which I 
didn’t believe a bit, but I let on that I 
did to see what would follow. 

“Well, we found Togan about 5 o’clock, 
all burned down but one house, and we 
discovered a road that the hombre said 
ran down to the lake opposite Ambalong. 
And when we started down that road, our 
convert candidate for a captaincy balked 
and insisted that Gerondo was the other 
way, which might mean that he was and 
had men enough to handle us, and which 
might mean that he was not and did not 
want to see us. 

“Judging from the used-up look of the 
country I concluded that Gerondo was all 
in and that this was not his day at home. 
So I told the boys to come along down the 
lake road. Well, it was a sorry-looking 
country. Bare rice fields, and broken cane, 
and burned houses, with only a few people 
in sight and those about starved out. It 
was dark by this time, and as there was 
no way of telling what we were getting in- 
to, we camped, and I told Juan to slip 
out and see if he could learn anything 
about the road and the people. He came 
back two hours later and said that Ge- 
rondo’s headquarters were half a mile fur- 
ther on, and that he had only a dozen 
starved men with him. 

“It looked like our game, so I gave or- 
ders to proceed. But our convert had 
been looking hard at my shoulders all the 
time, and finally he mumbled something 
to Juan that made him look bothered. 

“‘What’s the matter? I wanted to 
know. 

“ “Nothing, 
Juan. 

“ ‘Nothing be hanged ; what’s it about?’ 
I said, and I pulled my reyolver when I 
said it. 

“<The man says that if you are a great 
general, where are the stars on your col- 
lar? 

“‘Gosh,’ I said; but I kept my face 
straight, and announced that I had shoul- 
der straps to burn, and then I remem- 
bered this old buckle that I have never 
left behind me since I came away from— 


General; nothing,’ said 











well, no matter now. Anyway, I whipped 
it out and flashed it in the eyes of the re- 
cruit, and you should have seen him sim- 
mer down. I pinned it on and we pro- 
ceeded, and, after careful trailing through 
the bannans, we picked up a_ sentinel 
sound asleep in the path. We fixed him 
quiet and nice and walked right into sight 
of camp without disturbing any one. Then 
I sent Juan in to tell them that the great 
commander-in-chief of the army of the 
United States had come to honor Gerondo 
with a visit and to make favorable terms 
of peace with him; that I had ten com- 
panies of soldiers scattered along within 
easy hailing distance and had advanced 
with only my body-guard to meet his 
honor. 

“Tt was a beautiful story and it worked 
to perfection; for Juan brought back six 
hard-looking customers and they took us 
to the best house in the place. Then there 
came in a villainous-looking specimen cov- 
ered with bolos and beet-juice, and we 
all sat down. Juan did the talking and I 
looked wise and made suggestions. 

“Really, it was all so easy that I could 
hardly keep my face straight, and- was 
busy scheming how to get the old villain 
over to McGrath. He knew more than 
the tao that the best we had to offer was a 
captain’s bars, so that authority game 
wouldn’t work, but finally I worked him 
up to a proposition to accompany us down 
to the lake in the morning for a confer- 
ence with one of my brother generals, 
when we would arrange the terms of peace 
and his reward for coming in. Then we 
took turn about, doing a little sleeping, 
and by daylight we were on the road. 

“I noticed, though, that nearly every- 
body else in the country was on the road, 
too, and that they were al! armed, and 
when we got a half mile down the road 
things began to look suspicious. The 
naked gugus kept closing in on us, and 
finally they got across the trail ahead, so 
we had to stop. One of them came up and 
said something to Juan, who said that 
they would not allow us to go any further 
by order of old Gerondo himself. The 
rascal stood there and never said a word, 
but it was evident that he knew what was 
going on. Well, it looked about as bad 
as could be, and I saw that the time had 
come for action. I drew my revolver and 
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patted my buckle, and made them a great 
speech through Juan. Then they drew 
back a little. After a lot of fuss they 
agreed to let us go as far as the lake to 
meet my friend the great general, and we 
set off once more. The natives dropped 
back a little and, as soon as we got out of 
sight, we lit out at a pace that made old 
Gerondo open his eyes and grunt. 

“I figured that if ever we could get out 
of gunshot on that lake we would be O. K. 
But if we found no bancas, or if that 
crowd kept up with us, it would be the end 
of the expedition then and there. Well, 
we got to the lake about ten o’clock, found 
a good trail to the south, and a half mile 
down there were three bancas with four 
natives in them sound asleep. It took just 
ten seconds to dump them out, jump in, 
and shove off and paddle for dear life to 
get to deep water, while one of the dispos- 
sessed tenants set up a yell that would 
have waked the dead. And it very nearly 
did, for, before we got three hundred 
yards off, out came the whole crowd that 
we had left behind, and they were madder 
than hornets. A few bullets and some ar- 
rows came after us, but we were soon out 
of range. Then they set off down the lake 
and I figured that there were more boats 
along that way. 

When we finally got across we were 
about used up, but there was no rest for 
the weary there, so we held up a little 
native house and got some hot boiled rice 
and drank some coffee that our cook made. 
After which we hit the trail again. My 
feet were blistered, and one of the signal 
corps men had lost his hat, which is about 
as bad as can be, but we kept on going. 
Batangas is a thickly populated country, 
you know, but it was peaceful and nobody 
paid much attention to us. 

“T noticed, though, that. when we got 
out on the lake old Gerondo began to get 
mighty uneasy. I allowed he was under 
conviction for his sins or something like 
that, and when we got to land again we 
had to tie him between two of the boys 
to keep him a-coming. We lad taken all 
of his bolos and traps off him, and, when 
I got a good look at him unarmed, he was 
really about the orneriest looking cuss I 
ever laid eyes on anywhere. However he 
got to be a general of anything I couldn’t 
make out nohow. 
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“About nine o’clock that night we 
dragged into McGrath, the worst used-up 
aggregation of bravery that ever came in 
from a hike. I asked to see the com- 
mander of the post, saying I had import- 
ant communications from General Bates, 
and, after a bit, they escorted me into his 
office and I saluted and presented my let- 
ters. When he read them through, I 
saluted again, and said, ‘General, I have 
crossed the country and beg leave to pre- 
sent General Gerondo, chief of the insur- 
rection.’ I said it sort of careless like, but 
I wouldn’t have traded places with Taft 
just then. 

“The Devil you have!” shouted 
General. “Where is he?” 

“They brought the old scamp in, and 
the minute the General’s eyes fell on him, 
his face lit up like he’d seen an old friend 
or a ghost or something—I couldn’t tell 
just what. Then he broke loose with as 
fine a flow of language as I’ve ever heard. 
*‘*Where in thunder did you get that 


the 
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fellow ? he snorted. 
“What in time did you call him?’ he 


roared. ‘Gerondo, is it? Why, that’s my 
muchacho that ran away with my good 
watch three weeks ago. Gerondo!’ he 
yelled again, and then he turned to me, 
and I thought it was the guard house sure. 
But ‘when he looked us all over, he con- 
cluded that it was not a put up job on 
our parts anyway, and sent us off to quar- 
ters. And I guess that’s about all.” 

“But, Mouser,” broke in Jim, “how in 
thunder did you get fooled that way? Why, 
wasn’t he Gerondo ?” 

“Because Gerondo was thirty miles 
away from Togan, and the natives there 
put up this fellow to get us out of the 
country. He expected to get away from 
us without going back to McGrath, and 
they picked him out because he knew some 
English, though we didn’t find it out till 
afterward. The week after we went back 
by lake boat to Manila.” 

“T’ll be darned,” groaned Jim. 











THE WAR BALLOONS 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


The scouting eagles of the war, 
That skirmish far and free, 

They skulk among the driving clouds— 
The doom of plain and sea; 

Scorn of the chivalrous and brave 
That stand to shot and shell, 

The cataracts of menelite, 
The drifting threats of hell! 


Dim in the marvel of their height, 
They stalk the unmapped skies, 
Choosing the squatted camps of death 
With calm and steady eyes— 
The heartless dragons of the night, 
The cowards of the day, 
Outvulturing: the birds that pick 
The carcasses they slay! 


Scorn of the battle-belted ships 
That fight their brother’s fair, 

They leave their ambush in the clouds 
To lay the foeman bare— 

The eagles with the buzzard hearts 
That shun the roar and yell 

Of quivering guns and charging:-men 
To drop the threats of hell! 


The cruel thunderbolts of fraud, 
They scout the cannoned hill, 

The bubbles of a dragon’s breath 
That calls on death at will— 

The vultures of the clouds that choose 
The slaughter of the night, - 

The curse of all the fallen brave 
That welter in the fight! 


Doom of the battle-belted ships 
That risk the foam and flare, 

These are the cravens of the clouds 
That will not battle fair— 

The bubbles from the throat of war 
That choke with shot and shell, 

The cataracts of doom and death, 
The driven threats of hell! 
































THE PUEBLO OF ZUNI 


BY JOHN L. COWAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


SORTY-FIVE MILES 
“@ south of Gallup, the 
nearest railroad sta- 
tion on the Santa Fe 
route, is Zuni, the 
largest of all Pueblo 
Indian towns, with a 
population estimated 
at between 1600 and 2000, and the sole 
modern representative of the famous 
seven cities of Cibola, the search for which 
formed one of the most romantic and in- 
teresting episodes in the history of the 
Southwest. 

With the exception of the lofty mesa 
towns of Acoma and pueblos of the Hopis, 
Zuni is, perhaps, the most interesting of 
all Indian communities of the Southwest. 
It is close enough to one of the great 
transcontinental routes of travel to make 
it sufficiently easy of access, and yet far 
enough from the beaten paths to insure 
for years to come the preservation of its 
ancient ways and customs. On account 
of its distance from a white settlement 
Zuni is not often visited by the inquisitive 
tourist, excepting in September, at the 





time of the famous Shalako ceremonial 





BY THE AUTHOR. 


dance, and so these strange people live 
much the same lives to-day that their an- 
cestors lived centuries ago. 

Zuni is built upon a slight elevation in 
the almost level plain, the buildings so 
closely simulating the color of the sur- 
rounding semi-desert that from a distance 
there is hardly a suspicion of approach to 
the populous community that exists. A 
closer view shows that a low, gently slop- 
ing pyramid is composed of a number of 
closely. associated buildings of stone and 
adobe, constructed in the terraced form 
characteristic of ancient pueblo archi- 
tecture. The oldest buildings are those 
forming the southern portion of the town, 
and these rise to a height of five stories. - 
Those at the northern side of the village 
are but one and two stories high. These 
are of recent construction, and have been 
built by Mexicans who have married Zuni 
women. : 

The Pueblo Indians have been idealized 
to such an extent by writers that a visit 
to this largest of their villages gives one, 
to express it mildly, .a distinct shock, and 
one cannot part with illusions without a 
pang. The infrequent courts and alleys 
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are so narrow that two loaded burros can 
hardly pass, and so crooked that the free 
circulation of fresh air is impossible. Con- 
sequently, the atmosphere of the streets is 
stifling, offensive, and permeated with an 
amazing variety of evil odors. Through 
the streets and in the houses swarm a pro- 
miscuous agglomeration of children, dogs, 
pigs, geese, chickens, and burros, all ap- 
parently on terms of perfect good-fellow- 
ship and. friendly feeling. Surrounding 
the village is a high rampart, builded of 
the accumulated garbage and refuse of 
generations. In this the pigs and children 
root and burrow, keeping it thoroughly 
stirred, so that its multitudinous offensive 
odors never subside. 

The interior of a Zuni house is in per- 
fect keeping with the unpromising exter- 
ior. In one side of the large living room 
are the mealing bins, in which slatternly 
girls or women grind corn for the use of 
the household. Close by is an open fire- 
place in which burns a smoldering fire, 
topped by a flat stone or piece of sheet 
iron. Ina shallow earthen vessel the corn 
meal is stirred into a thin batter, and into 
this mixture one of the women dips a 
hand and adroitly spreads a thin layer 
with her bare palm upon the hot stone or 
iron. The product of this process is ptkt, 
or paper bread, of a purplish or yellowish 
color, like the corn from which the meal 
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is made, and as thin as a sheet of paper. 
Outside the houses are huge adobe ovens, 
resembling those built by the Mexicans, 
in which more substantial appearing corn 
bread is baked. Sometimes the flat stone 
or sheet-iron is removed to make room 
for an earthen or iron pot in which is pre- 
pared a savory stew of young puppy, 
prairie dog, or jack-rabbit. It is even 
claimed that when other animal food is 
scarce, the Zunis do not despise a soup 
made at the sacrifice of one or more of 
the scrawny cats that prowl about the 
village. 

Drying in the sun outside the dwellings, 
or hanging from the ceilings within, are 
great quantities of goat meat. Long 
strings of chili, or red peppers, adorn the 
walls; and huge earthen vessels are filled 
with dried peaches, squash, beans and 
shelled corn, ready for use when needed. 
Everything. is black with smoke, or brown 
with dust, and swarming with flies. 

Just at the southern edge of the village 
is a wide, shallow pool of muddy water, 
formed by a sluggish stream that flows 
intermittently from the distant Zuni 
mountains. This is the village bathing 
place, in. which both sexes and all ages 
disport themselves, not so much for the 
sake of cleanliness, as to secure a measure 
of relief from the persecutions of vermin, 
and from the too-ardent heat of the mid- 
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summer sun. 

No doubt it is owing to the filth of 
Zuni, and to the utter neglect of the most 
obvious and elementary frinciples of sani- 
tation, that the population remains prac- 
tically stationary, in spite of an amazing 
birth rate. To the same cause must be 
attributed the periodic ravages of epi- 
demic diseases, such as small-pox and 
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diphtheria, and the terrible spread of con- 
sumption. It is a melancholy fact that 
there was never a case of consumption 
known among the Zunis until this scourge 
of civilization was introduced by way of 
the Government schools. Whenever a 
case is discovered among the school child- 
ren the diseased child is sent home in or- 
der to prevent the spread of the germs 




















AN EXAMPLE OF ZUNI ARCHITECTURE. 























ZUNI WOMEN GRINDING MEAL. 


among the healthy children. The inevi- 
table effect of this policy upon the health 
of the inhabitants of the village seems 


never to have been considered by the wise 


men of the Indian Service. One Gallup 
liveryman is authority for the statement 
that he has hauled as many as fifty Zuni 
children home to die of consumption con- 
tracted in the Government schools in a 
single month, and that the average num- 





ber is not less than twenty-five monthly 
throughout the school term. The close 
confinement of schoolroom and dormitory, 
and the complete-change in diet and man- 
ner of life, render the Indian school-child- 
ren easy preys to the germs of tuberculosis. 
After they have contracted the disease 
they are sent post-haste to their homes, 
to spread it among their relatives and 
companions. The illy-ventilated, stifling 
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rookeries in which the people are huddled, 
their filthy and squalid habits, and their 
ignorance and neglect of all sanitary pre- 
cautions and safeguards, all contribute to 
the multiplication and dissemination of 
the germs. And so consumption is kill- 
ing the Zunis off like flies. Its first in- 
troduction among them, and the frightful 
rapidity with which it is spreading, can 
be attributed to no other cause than the 
feverish haste to “civilize” them. The old 
problem of making a round peg fit a 
square hole is still beset with difficulties. 

Realizing that humanity demands that 
some effort he made to save the Zunis, the 
Government has just completed the great 
Blackrock reservoir, at a cost of $263,000. 
When full, the dam will have a surface 
area of 640 acres and an average depth 
of 35 feet, impounding sufficient water to 
irrigate enough land to give to each head 
of a family in the village a  fair-sized 
farm. Work on the ditch system is pro- 
gressing rapidly, and, as soon as it is 
completed, an effort will be made to per- 
suade the Zunis to abandon their ancient 
rookery, accept individual allotments of 
land, and build for themselves isolated 
farm houses. If they can be persuaded to 
scatter out, it is believed that the further 
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spread‘ of tuberculosis can be checked, 
and that the recurrence of epidemics will 
be prevented. However, there is no more 
conservative human being alive than the 
average Zuni, and it will take more than 
mere persuasion, and the bait of free 
water for irrigation purposes, to induce 
him to abandon the communal house of 
his ancestors for- an isolated habitation on 
the plains. 

About two miles east of Zuni is a pre- 
cipitous, flat-topped mesa, rising - to a 
height of 1,100 feet above the level of the 
plain, with an area of five or six square 
miles. This is Toyalone, or Thunder 
Mountain, upon the summit of which is 
the shrine of the War God. In 1549 and 
again in 1680, the entire population of the 
Zuni communities retreated before the ad- 
vancing Spaniards, and took refuge upon 
Toyalone. The summit is reached only 
by two steep and narrow trails, which a 
handful of men might easily defend 
against an army. For twelve years, from 
1680 to 1692, the. Zunis remained upon 
Toyalone, successfully resisting every at- 
tempt to dislodge them, until at last the 
Spaniards made peace upon terms favor- 
able to the Indians. The ruins of the 
homes built upon Thunder Mountain at 
























HOUSE BUILT AT ZUNI BY FRANK CUSHING. 


this time still form a wonderful object of 
interest to the sight-seer. Never since 
the American occupation have the Zunis 
gone upon the war path, but the shrine of 
their War God jis still their holy of holies, 
and at stated occasions each year every in- 
habitant of the village, able to traverse 
the vertiginous trails, laboriously climbs 
to the top to participate in the appropri- 
ate ceremonies. The shrine itself consists 
of. nothing but a few stones and some 
elaborately carved pieces of wood. Around 
these are arranged numerous prayer 
sticks and offerings of shell beads. Sur- 
rounding the base of the mesa are the 
peach orchards, first planted under the 
direction of the early missionaries. The 
fruit is small, but finely flavored, and is 
grown in great quantities. 

In the center of the village is the ruins 
of the old mission church, built by the 
Franciscan missionaries about three hun- 
dred years ago. It has long since been 
dismantled and abandoned, and nothing 
but the gray walls remain. For the Zunis 
long ago forgot the message of the padres 
and have relapsed into their aboriginal 
paganism. They regard the old church 
with superstitious fear, so that neither 
money, nor threats, nor persuasion will 
induce a single inhabitant of the village 
to enter it. 

Just across the sluggish ‘stream that 
skirts the village on the south is a long, 
iow, stone building, now occupied by an 
Indian trader as a store and residence. It 
is the house built by Frank Cushing when 
he went to live among the Zunis for the 
purpose of studying their language, re- 


ligion, and customs in the interest of sci- 
ence. He became’ to all intents and pur- 
poses an Indian himself, gained the con- 
fidence and affection of the people, and 
penetrated farther than any other white 
man has ever succéeded in doing into the 
arcana of the Zuni heart. 

Perhaps two hundred yards south of 
the old house built by Frank Cushing is 
a squat, oven-like structure built of flat 
stones. In-the belief of the Zunis, this 


marks the exact geographical center of 
the earth, which they conceive of as flat 


and shaped like a pancake. Some of the 
ceremonial dances, for-the propitiation of 
the nature-gods, are performed around 
this spot. In the interior are several small 
earthen vessels with feather-tufted prayer 
sticks—for the Zunis do not “say” their 
prayers, but make them. 

While agriculture is the- chief industry 
of the Zunis, they also -raise considerable 
numbers of sheep and goats. ‘They weave 
a limited amount of woolen cloth, from 
which some of the garments of the women 
are made, as well as belts and ceremonial 
robes. In the making of pottery they are 
excelled only by the Isletas and Hopis. 
Some of the men are expert silversmiths, 
manufacturing bracelets, beads, saddle and 
bridle ornaments, and similar articles for 
barter with other tribes, or for sale ‘to 
tourists. Strand necklaces of shell and 
turquoise are made in quantities for sale 
to the reservation traders or to the deal- 
ers in Gallup. Here the Zuni stops com- 
mercially, for, like many of his white 
brothers, he is possessed of the “artistic 
temperament.” 








THE PSYCHOLOGY OF THE LAST 


MATCH 


BY WILL SCARLET 


OW DON’T assume that 
a match has no psy- 
chology, for it has. 
Even under the awful 
penalty of being 
branded nature faker. 
T insist that the famil- 
iar bits of wood and 
sulphur with which we light fires and 
pipes and gas jets and sometimes shape in- 
to delectable toothpicks are more than 
matter; they are mind. Experience with 
all sorts and conditions of matches teaches 
me that the average match is more capri- 
cious than a woman, more unreasonable 
than a chauffeur, more self-important than 
a special policeman, and more provoking 
than the yellowest, mangiest, mongrel 
that ever crawled. 

And the most human—or rather the 
most inhuman—of all matches.is the Last 
Match. Here you are, safely and com- 
fortably ensconsed in your Morris chair 
after your day’s work and your evening’s 
well-cooked dinner, a big black perfecto 
between your teeth, and your favorite vol- 
ume—is it Montaigne or Marie Corelli ?— 
in your hand. The room is delightfully 
warm, thanks to that fire of soft coal in 
yonder grate, and singularly reposeful ; 
your lamp, with its green shade and bronze 
finishings, is burning just right; your 
cushions are arranged admirably, and 
your feet stretched out and crossed in 
slippered ease. You are in the seventh 
heaven of: contentment, physical, intellec- 
tual, spiritual; there is nothing lacking 
- to fill to over-flowing the golden cup of 
your happiness. 

Oh, yes, there is. Your perfecto is not 
lighted. You want a match. Now, you 
don’t keep matches in the pocket of your 
smoking jacket—what man ever does ?— 
and you know that your silver-mounted 
match-box is in the back pocket of your 





trousers—but not the trousers you are 
wearing. Your kingdom for a match! 
Across the room on the mantel yonder you 
spy a small bluish pasteboard box—your 
parlor matches. But must you really 
draw in those snuggly crossed feet and 
bend those delightfully relaxed knee joints 
and detach your poor, weary, lazy back 
from the warm, soft cushion and walk all 
the way across the room-to get a light? 
You certainly must ; so you swear a prayer 
or two and capture the pasteboard box. 

A sigh of contentment, of relief, of vic- 
tory escapes you as you sink again into the 
Morris chair and stretch out your slip- 
pered feet once more. Your teeth take a 
fresh grip on the perfecto, and your nos- 
trils expand in an ecstasy of anticipation. 
Leisurely you slide open the pasteboard 
box, your fingers grope about within it; 
you look, and find—the Last Match! 

Right here the psychology of the Last 
Match becomes a definite, tangible fact. 
The Last Match is there. If it were not 
a thing of more than human intelligence 
it wouldn’t be there. According to all the 
laws of nature and of man, it should have 
been burned long ago. The pasteboard 
box was never made to contain but one 
match, the Last Match. But you cannot 
get away from the facts. 

You hold the last match close to your 
eyes and examine it with dismal forebod- 
ings. Your reasoning faculty tells you 
that there must be something wrong about 
the Last Match—otherwise it wouldn’t be 
the Last Match. That it is the Last Match 
is due to the operation of the law of the 
survival of the unfittest. Another proof 
of the reality of its psychology; you are 
invariably suspicious of the Last Match. 

But the Last Match seems all right. Its 
red tam-o’-shanter is a bit to one side— 
the psychology of the Last Match, you 
see, has at least one feminine trait—and 


























the paraffine is rather thin in places, and 
the soft wood is slightly chipped. But 
those little things do not matter; at least 
they should not matter, and they would 
not matter were this any match but the 
Last Match. 

However, you determine to take no 
chances. You hold the paste-board box 
rigidly in your left hand and grasp the 
Last Match firmly but pliably in your 
right. A long-drawn breath and you 
scrape the red tam-o’-shanter across the 
bit of sandpaper on the side of the box. 
The Last Match coughs and expectorates, 
but does not burst into flame; and you get 
slightly excited. 

Here is another proof of the reality of the 
psychology of the Last Match drawn from 
a fact in your own psychology. You never, 
rightly speaking, get excited at things 
purely material. No, the state of mind in- 
to which you were plunged when you 
kicked that plug hat with a brick under it 
on last April fool’s day is not a proof to 
the contrary. The things you said to that 
plug hat were, all intended for the man 
that made it and the man that sold it and 
the man that wore it, and the unmitigated 
little imp that put the brick under it; they 
were not intended for the plug hat. But 
now, when you say things—and you prob- 
ably do—to the Last Match, you have the 
aforesaid Last Match solely in mind. You 
call it names, you condemn it to eternal 
perdition ; and by the very fact you admit 
its psychology. The admission is uncon- 
tradictable. 

Now come half a dozen quick, desperate 
scratches of the Last Match across the 
sandpaper. You know now that the Last 
Match is no good and never was any good 
and never will be any good, and you keep 
on rubbing its red tam-o’-shanter off just 
because you want to see it suffer. That the 
Last Match possesses a distinct personality 
has by this time become to you a self-evi- 
dent fact. You fling the pasteboard box 
away, and are about to bury the Last 
Match deep in your ash-tray, when+won- 
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der of wonders!—you perceive that the 
perverse thing is alight! 

Yes, merely to convict you of rash judg- 
ment, the Last Match has burst into flame. 
It is not much of a flame, just a pale, blu- 
ish, sickly sort of pyrotechnic display; but 
ye gods and little fishes! ’tis a flame. You 
sit forward, take a fresh bite on your per- 
fecto—for by this time you have chewed 
a third of it into ribbons—and shelter 
with your protecting fingers the sputter- 
ing speck of Promethean fire: 

And now, if never before, you get a fair- 
ly adequate conception of the diabolical 
perverseness Of the Last Match. It flares 
up grandly, and you smile; it sinks into 
an almost imperceptible bead of blue, and 
you frown; it sputters in tantalizing un- 
certainty, and you suffer the pangs of mar- 
tyrdom. The flame persists in balking at 
certain sections of the wax, and consumes 
the wood in absurdly uneven fashion. And 
you dare not draw it to the cigar nor 
draw the cigar to it. Oh, the indescribable 
suspense and torture of it all! I cannot 
understand how any man who smokes can 
profess to deny the existence of a personal 
devil. 

But now, at length, the Last Match 
flares up into a steady, even, spreading 
flame. Slowly and tortuously you bend 
your head and simultaneously. pull the 
rapidly vanishing bit of wood toward you 
in spasmodic jerks. Only two inches 
more! At last! The flame is premature- 
ly dying, but it is still a flame. Ah! It 
has.come in contact with the end of your 
perfecto, and your intake of breath brings 
the delightful taste and fragrance of the 
tobacco. One puff more and your happi- 
ness is secure. Now, to spread the flame 
evenly and draw long and firmly: 

Hades! The Last Match has gone out. 
And all it has given you is a racking of 
nerve and spirit, ten minutes of exquisite 
torture, and a whiff of tobacco it would 
not suffer you to enjoy. Incidentally, it 
has given you an insight into the psychol- 
ogy of the Last Match. 
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Decorations by M. Mornement. 


The west wind sobbed among the budding trees 


And drowned the whimpering of this new-made man, 


Within whose rudimentary brain there lurked 
The hopes and yearnings of the human race. 
The savage breast whereon he laid his head 
Was calm as if of nascent love possessed 

In place of burning passion strong and crude 
As her own compact body, now supine, 

Devoid of grace or charm, upon the ground 
Which served as bed for her and all the horde 


That moved unwitting over mead and stream. 


When group had come to push the horde aside 
He welded those dread nomads of the wastes 
Into the unit of that distant day 

And bore the burden of the onward step 
Without complaint. The task to walk upright 
Was his. So, too, the task to learn to laugh 
And drive the sullen, dread primeval gloom 
From out the lives of those who huddled close 
Through frozen day and night begirt with fear. 
He first conceived there was a right, a wrong; 
Space he encompassed with a thought supreme ; 
His cognizance of Time came with the morn; 
He caught a hint of beauty in the sky; 

The fair young dawn fell on him like a swoon. 


Gloom gripped the sodden earth when he was born; 




































The gossip of the wind among the trees 

Was music that for ages he has taxed 

His body’s heart and soul to reproduce. 

’Twas so with song. Born of his night of pain 
It came a solace and a mystery. 

And bending ever all that neared his hand 

To aid him in his onward, upward march, 

He caught the rhythm and seductive sway 

For purpose of recalling deeds of war 

Or visions of another world more fair. 


And love, the wizard of the universe, 


Came tripping in behind the skirts of spring; 


Then words became ennobled—thought divine. 
Now from the flint that lined his plodding way 
He drew the spark that kindled into fire. 

'No more he wandered far a houseless clod ; 

He raised a hearth and round it built a home. 

So, too, he wrought the first rude tool that soon 
Was shaped into the wheel to which he’s bound, 
Grinding his blood and sweat to gilded dross. 

For God he searched in every wood. He climbed 
The highest hill and called aloud upon 

The maker of the things he saw and could 

Not understand: the rising sun each day; 

The constant moon; the storm that swept around 
His feeble works and beat them to the ground; 
The lightning’s flash ; the seasons” even flow : 
The procreative impulse; birth and death. 





ROYALTY OF THE NILE 


BY LILLIAN MAY TROY 


BY ONSENSE,” laughed 

dainty little Mrs. 

Lovering-Brooks, as 

her gaze wandered laz- 

ily over the blue Med- 

iterranean from the 

hotel porch. “I am 

only a ‘fill-in,’ you 

know—— Simply a necessary accommo- 
dation to these rich Americans.” 

“My dear,” expostulated her companion, 
“don’t say that! But I must confess I 
am surprised to see you here in Gibral- 
tar Z 

“Of course,” interrupted Mrs. Lover- 
ing-Brooks, “you, like every one else, sup- 
posed I was eating my heart out in Eng- 
land—trying to make ends meet on my 
munificent alimony. Well, I’m not!” 

“Come, dear, come! Every one knows 
he hasn’t given you a penny since the 
divorce, and you’re tod proud to press for 
your rights. How in the world do you 
manage?” her friend asked wonderingly. 

“T don’t manage, Henrietta! I just— 
just ” and pretty little Mrs. Lover- 
ing-Brooks’ blue eyes filled with angry 


tears. 

“You darling! ‘You dear girl!” her 
friend said sympatheticaliy. “Do tell me 
all about everything—these people you 
are with, and every single bit of it.” 

“There isn’t much to tell,” Mrs. Lover- 
ing-Brooks answered abstractedly. “In- 
deed, there isn’t, dear. As you say, he 
hasn’t paid the alimony since the trouble 
a year ago. I’ve sold everything worth 
selling, and when there was nothing left, 
I just—well, I was a guest at Hilda Rath- 
bone’s for a month. Then I reluctantly 
accepted an invitation to eat Johnnie 
Blair’s mother’s salt for the next month, 
and then—now, Henrietta, do spare me 
the torture of seeing your agony, turn your 
face aw’v while I say it—I schemed and 
fished for a fortnight’s visit at that aw- 
ful Mrs. Hutton’s———” 


“Heavens!” screamed Mrs. Morrison in 
consternation, “you don’t mean———” 

“Yes, I do!” interrupted Mrs. Lovering- 
Brooks defiantly. “Those odious people, 
if you will—but beggars can’t be choosers, 
and I should like to know what you would 
call me, if not a beggar.” 

“But, my dear Emily,” said her friend 
in surprise, “there’s Johnnie Blair? He 
has been crazy about you ever since you 
were a school girl.” 

“Yes, I know,” Emily answered, look- 
ing into her friend’s kindly eyes, “I know. 
Once I married for money, because I was 
young and irresponsible, and was cozened 
into it. I never will make the same mis- 
take again. At five and twenty it is not 
too late to dream of love, and Henrietta, 
if I ever marry again, I shall marry for 
love. Neither poverty nor trouble ‘can 
force me into a loveless marriage,” she 
finished softly. 

“Why, Emily, you must be ill!” her 
friend said impatiently, the while looking 
anxiously into the flushed face of her 
companion. “You talk like a silly child. 
Marry for love!” disgustedly. “I didn’t 
marry for love, and I’m as happy as I ever 
expect® to-be, and that’s more than I 
would be if I hadn’t been practical and 
had let nonsensical sentimentality enter 
into my matrimonial considerations.” 

“Henrietta, Henrietta,” smiled Emily, 
wearily, “how like you! Even at school 
you were the same. I loved the birds be- 
cause they sang and seemed to have the 
bright freedom I longed for, and you 
loved them because they made such excel- 
lent pie.” 

“Well, you will at least admit that the 
pie was good,” her companion answered, 
imperturbably. “But this isn’t telling me 
how you came tobe here.” 

Mrs. Lovering-Brooks drew her chair 
nearer to her friend’s and settled back, 
languidly swaying her fan in a small 
white hand, as she watched the throng of 
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Turks, Egyptians, Moors, Copts, Arabs, 
Europeans and a goodly sprinkling of the 
various tribes of the Soudan passing in 
the street below. Presently her gaze wan- 
dered to the blue sea again, and with a 
fluttering little sigh she turned to her 
companion and laughed musically. 

“T know you’re consumed with curios- 
ity, dear, so I had better make an abso- 
lute confession, for that practical, logi- 
cal mind of yours would find it all out, 
anyway.” 

Her friend nodded acquiescently. 

“When the end of my fortnight’s visit 
at the Hutton’s drew near, I was as des- 
perate as I have ever been. Indeed, I 
don’t think T shall ever quite despise the 
woman who sponges as I used to—her 
trials are too many. As the time for 
my departure approached, I cast about 
for some straw to cling to. As you know, 
one wouldn’t meet any of our set at the 
Huttons’, so there were no future pros- 
pects of being a guest at some house for 
even a week. One day—the day before 
I was to leave—the Huttons entertained 
these Américans, the Edgertons. The 


father is quite nice, a Congressman, I be- 
lieve, and the daughter is an unusually 
well-educated and beautiful young girl. 
The mother is—she is hard to describe— 
one of those loud voiced, uneducated wo- 
men who fancy their wealth should open 
all doors regardless of their own lack of 


qualifications. I gathered that a winter 
in Washington disillusioned her ideas of 
her own importance somewhat, and she 
fancied a tour over here would make her 
path smoother for another year. As she 
confided in me, ‘she didn’t know nobody,’ 
end.she came to Europe ostensibly to meet 
some of the nobility and cultivate a circle 
of acquaintances with whom she could bal- 
ance her social aspirations at Washing- 
ton. She admitted she had a penchant for 
‘picturesque foreigners,’ and would like 
to import a few to Washington as draw- 
ing cards for the coming winter. 

“Now, Henrietta, don’t look so dumb- 
founded, or I’ll stop right- here!” 

“No, no,” cried Mrs. Morrison in alarm. 
“Go on, go on—I’m not shocked. I’m 
only astonished at your resourcefulness— 
it’s admirable. I shouldn’t have expected 
anything so sensible of you, dear! I really 
shouldn’t have expected it!” 
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Mrs. Lovering-Brooks scrutinized her 
friend suspiciously. 

“You needn’t look at me in that way, 
Emily. I mean it—you really have im- 
proved.” 

“You seem to have surmised what I 
am going to say a 

“Certainly, dear,” Mrs. Morrison inter- 
rupted, regarding Mrs. Lovering-Brooks’ 
pouting lips and childish blue eyes ap- 
provingly. “Certainly. You have adopted 
a profession. You will introduce to 
society, and gently boost onto the slippery 
rungs of the social ladder, aspirants who 
otherwise would have to remain at the 
base ; or else enlist the sympathies of other 
professional introducers such as Lady 
Dolly, and all of this for a considera- 
tion——” 

‘“Ton’t!” entreated Emily, in distress. 
“Don’t compare me to Lady Dolly, please. 
T’m not a professional booster-———” 

“Only a very clever amateur, perhaps,” 
laughed Mrs. Morrison. 

“No, it isn’t that, either,” said Mrs. 
Lovering-Brooks crossly. “If you won’t 
interrupt, I’ll endeavor to explain. You 
see, dear,” blushing a little, “I didn’t know 
quite what to do, so when Mrs.. Edgerton 
asked me if I knew many people, I knew 
she had some idea in her head.” 

“Of course,” assented Mrs. 
calmly. ' 

“The mother wanted to remain in Lon- 
don, and the father and the girl wanted to 
do the Nile. Mrs. Edgerton would have 
had her way, but the girl ‘was dancing a 
little too much with a young lieutenant in 
the Guards, so her mother decided over- 
night that they should start the following 
day for Cairo. The girl didn’t seem quite 
so keen on the trip when the time came 
to leave. Mrs. Edgerton asked me if I 
knew any ‘shreeks,’ and said she saw one 
in Pittsburg and he was ‘awful pictur- 
esque.’ I told her I didn’t know any 
‘shreeks,’ but that there were plenty of 
princes of the blood in Egypt, and that 
it was the simplest thing in the world to 
meet them. She wanted to know how 
simple, and I told her she need only take 
letters from half a dozen titled people, a 
few ambassadors and possibly the Prin- 
cess Royal, and she would have no diffi- 
culty in meeting and being entertained by 
any number of picturesque royal Egyp- 
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tians. She looked at me for a full min- 
ute, but I’m sure there was no occasion to 
be perturbed, and 1 wasn’t.” 

“Oh, you—you !” gasped Mrs. Mor- 
rison, convulsedly. ‘You are not such a 
little simpleton after all!” 

“Mrs. Edgerton asked me if I thought 
I should meet any Egyptian royalty if I 
went to Europe,” continued Emily, “and 
I appeared to be surprised, and told her 
I wouldn’t think for an instant of such a 
jaunt unless I knew I should meet at least 
half a dozen! 

“IT knew by the way she pressed her 
lips together, and by the glitter of her 
eyes, that she was not turning over any 
plan in her mind, but that her determi- 
nation was firmly fixed, and if the 
Sphynx toppled over on her, it wouldn’t 
knock a certain idea out of her head. She 
was very nice to me after that, and at 
eleven o’clock that night she came into 
my room with the suggestion I had been 
lying awake wondering if she would pro- 
pose. 

“By midnight, we had decided to em- 
bark. for the land of the sinuous Nile on 
the morrow, and I was to be a guest. Hen- 
rietta, I. had the most peaceful sleep that 
night that I had had for two months!” 

“I’m sure of it, you poor dear,” came 
from Mrs. Morrison sympathetically. 

“But I haven’t slept any since,” dryly. 

“What ?” 

“Well, you see, it was a sort of busi- 
ness agreement. These Americans are 
regular barterers, you know. She sur- 
mised that I wasn’t too familiar with 
Threadneedle street, and she wasn’t famil- 
iar with the royalty of the Nile, so we just 
formed—what is it?—an amalgamation. 
She has lived up to her side of the bar- 
gain beautifully, so far, and I’ve been liv- 
ing during the day and worrying to death 
at night.” 

“Why?” her friend inquired, 
her eyebrows slightly. 

“Why!” choked Mrs. Lovering-Brooks, 
. miserably. “Why! Henrietta, have you 
ro imagination? How do you suppose I 
am going to introduce her to any Nilean 
royalty when I don’t know a soul outside 
Europe! Oh, Henrietta!” and vexed tears 
bedimmed the eyes that rivaled the smil- 
ing Mediterranean for blueness. “In Eu- 
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In Venice we met Lady 
Helen and Sir Francis accidentally. I 
tried not to see them, but you know Sir 


it was awful. 


Francis. They didn’t notice in the crowd 
coming out of St. Marks’ whom I was 
with, and they were insisting that | should 
dine with them that evening and meet the 
Countess Cassolori, and I was telling 
them positively that I had already en- 
gaged myself for dinner that evening when 
a very set voice rasped over my shoulder, 
‘No, you haven’t; we'll come!’ ” 

The memory of Venice was too vividly 
before Mrs. Lovering-Brooks for her to 
retain her composure, and she closed her 
eyes and leaned back in her chair limply. 

“Well, you’re here in Gibraltar now, 
Emily, and seeing it was only Lady Helen 
and Sir Francis, you needn’t mind,” said 
Mrs. Morrison composedly. 

“Really, Henrietta, you are not a bit 
sympathetic !” 

“T can discern no occasion for sympathy 
—indeed, I think you are to be congratu- 
lated. Best hotels,” with a sigh, “a re- 
spectable wardrobe, and not one penny’s 
expense!” and Mrs. Morrison fanned her- 
self vigorously, regarding her friend with 
good-natured envy. 

“That isn’t all, either,” confessed Em- 
ily, hesitatingly. “Mrs. Edgerton is get- 
ting impatient. She wants to meet people 
en route as well as on the Nile, and 1— 
well,” desperately, “if I had money enough 
to get back to England, I would disap- 
pear.” 

“You'll do no such thing!” her friend 
cried severely. “Now, why not introduce 
me to her!” 

“Oh!” and Emily’s _ silver-throated 
laugh rang out merrily. “You! You 
don’t know the arrogant Mrs. Edgerton 
of Pittsburg. She wouldn’t be over- 
whelmed by meeting a plain ‘Mrs.’ Of 
course, dear,” Emily said soberly, laying 
a soft little pink palm against her friend’s 
cheek lightly, “you’re an ‘Honorable,’ and 
all that, but she would rather meet an 
erstwhile chorus girl who was a ‘Lady’ 
than the daughter of a bishop who was 
an ‘Honorable.’ ” 

Resourceful Mrs. Morrison was not in 
the least perturbed. In fact, she seemed 
to be singularly pleased over something. 

“Emily, do you absorb advice, or do 
you reject it?” she asked pleasantly. 


























“Depends upon whether it coincides 
with my own ideas,” laughed Emily. 

“T have an idea, and it is this: You in- 
troduce me to Mrs. Edgerton as Mrs. Mor- 
rison, sotto voce, ‘She’s in Burke’s Peer- 
age, but prefers to be known as Mrs. 
Morrison when traveling.’ ” 

“Henrietta!” gasped Emily. 

“Tt’s true, isn’t it?” her friend asked, 
“T am in Burke’s, and I do prefer to be 
known as Mrs. Morrison because I am 
Mrs. Morrison, and if the woman sun- 
poses that because my name appears in 
Burke’s I am a ‘Lady,’ why, we can’t 
help it, can we?” 

“No,” hesitated Emily, looking at her 
friend inquiringly. 

“T’ll manage an invitation for myself 
to join your party, and I'll be great com- 
pany for you, dear. You know, misery 
always loves company. And maybe I can 
manage a few of these introductions, and 
when you return to England, it will have 
been only after a most enjoyable and 
merry trip on the Nile.” 

“You darling!” cried Mrs. Lovering- 
Brooks, excitedly, “T’ll do it! You were 
always so resourceful! I don’t know how 
you are going to manage it all, but I will 
just depend upon you, dear!” 

“You may,” answered the older woman, 
smiling at her companion’s flushed cheeks 
and dancing eyes lovingly. “Hush, Emily,” 
she admonished softly, as her friend 
laughed hysterically. She perceived the 
gaze of a man at the other end of the 
veranda upon them. “Who is that man? 
Do you notice how he stares at us?” 

Emily looked in his direction indiffer- 
ently, but the moment her eyes met his, 
her indifference vanished, and an annoyed 
expression crossed her face. 

“T don’t know who he is,” she said, 
- shuddering a little. “I first noticed him 
in Paris, and since then he has literally 
dogged our steps. I think the others have 
not noticed him—-he does not show him- 
self very much. He stays at the same ho- 
tels, takes the same trains, and, indeed, 
he is beginning to get on my nerves. I 
seem to look for him every time we move. 
He evidently is some person of rank— 
one of those far-Hasterners, perhaps. He 
has a number of servants, and always reg- 
isters as Koorschid Keedja and suite.” 

“T have been observing him for some 
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time,” 
have come to the conclusion that 
Black-Eyes is in love with you!” 

Mrs. Lovering-Brooks moved uneasily. 
“T’ve never spoken a word to him, nor 
he to me, and you’re just too absurd.” 

“Maybe I am,” admitted Mrs. Morri- 
son, “but when a man sits in the broiling 
sun for an hour, in order that he may get 
a better view of a girl’s face, he is cer- 
tainly in love—or crazy!” observed Mrs. 
Morrison, knowingly. 

“Truly, Henrietta,” whispered Mrs. 
Lovering-Brooks softly. “I think I am 
a little afraid of that man! I always look 
under my bed at night, and I insist upon 
the maid sleeping in my room.” 

The man sitting in the sun’s rays at the 
corner of the veranda, sat perfectly still, 
as he had sat for an hour. His eyes were 
the only part of him that moved. They 
wandered over the girlish figure of the 
woman—the small woman—the woman 
with the fair hair of a thousand tints, the 
woman whose under lip seemed to pout 
like a child’s, the woman whose fair face 
was as appealing as a flower one might 
step on and crush in the forest. This 
was the kind of women that was easily 
crushed. He longed .to touch the fair 
white throat with his dark-skinned finger. 
He thought the soft throat would appear 
even whiter, and his thin finger black. 

This swarthy son of the East was hand- 
some after a fashion. He was slender, 
but even in repose one might fancy him 
a man of steel muscles. The unpleasant 
feature of his face lay in his eyes. They 
were a trifle too small, and glittered like 
a cobra’s. When he smiled, it was with 
the lips only, displaying white, strong 
teeth. His hands were as slender as a 
woman’s, and small, almost too small for 
a man. 

He was feasting those cobra-like eyes on 
Emily’s seductive loveliness, as he had 
done for many days when she knew it not. 
There was not a point, from her impa- 
tient little feet to her golden hair, that he 
did not know by heart. 

She was vaguely conscious of being an- 
noyed, and was just about to propose re- 
tiring to her rooms, when a deep, reso- 
nant voice greeted her pleasantly. 

‘Day dreaming again, Mrs. Brooks? 
But that’s really a superfluous remark; 


said Mrs. Morrison slowly, “and I 
Mr. 
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the sea seems to have fascinated you, in- 
deed !” 

“Senator! Senator Harvey!” she said, 
slightly ruffled, but regaining her compo- 
sure almost immediately. 

The Senator was duly presented to 
Mrs. Morrison, and that lady was sur- 
prised to learn he was of Mrs. Edgerton’s 
party. She shot one reproachful glance 
at Mrs. Lovering-Brooks, who was gazing 
out to sea again as if the one spot of in- 
terest for her was located somewhere out 
on the glimmering blue sheet. 

The Senator devoted: himself to Mrs. 
Morrison and her conversation, but his 
grave brown eyes rested on Mrs. Lovering- 
Brooks occasionally. The soft, babyish 
expression disappeared from her face, 
and a mask of bored indifference settled on 
her features. 

The man with the cobra eyes moved un- 
easily. He now watched the tall, straight 
American with fully as much interest as 
he had watched the woman, only the in- 
terest was of a different character. 

That evening, after the “Honorable” 
Mrs. Morrison had met Mrs. Edgerton 
and family, and had contrived to be in- 
vited to join the party for the trip on 
the Nile, she sat brushing her hair in 
Mrs. Lovering-Brooks’ room. She was 
eager for news of the Senator, and chided 
her friend for not mentioning him before. 

“Why, he’s the finest looking man I’ve 
seen in a twelve-month,” she enthused. 

“Yes, rather,” agreed Emily, tugging 
fiercely at a slipper bow and breaking the 
silken cord. 

“Yes,” drawled Mrs. Morrison, “and 
he watches you pretty nearly all the time, 
too.” 

Mrs. Lovering-Brooks’ arms dropped 
to her sides, and her eyes flashed angrily. 

“Henrietta, don’t you dare to say such 
a thing! I hate him!” and the little fig- 
ure in the white gown dropped in a heap 
to the floor and buried her face in the fur 
rug, sobbing convulsively. 

Her friend was beside her in an instant, 
‘ saying not a word, but soothing her with 
loving strokes. Presently a tear-dimmed 


“ 


face peeped out from the dark fur, and a 
pathetic little voice said: 

“You mustn’t even think such things, 
because that man despises me in his heart 
for a fraud—yes, a fraud!” 
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“My dear!” Mrs. Morrison looked 
alarmed. ‘ 

“Yes he does!” stoutly asserted the 
voice. “He is a friend of Mr. Edgerton’s. 
His father and Mr. Edgerton were friends, 
and Mrs. Edgerton is very anxious to have 
her daughter become Mrs. Harvey. He 
joined us here only a few days ago, and 
Mrs. Edgerton has confided to him that I 
am to introduce them all to Egyptian roy- 
alty. He is clever, and he knows that I 
know Egyptian royalty about as well as he 
does. Now, he is going with us, and # 
and the sobbing commenced all over again. 

“Now, Emily, stop that,” her friend 
said, “and teli me what else you know 
about him.” 

“Nothing! nothing! And I don’t want 
to know anything about him, either!” 

“Well, if you will cease dimming your 
lovely eyes—quite your finest feature 
with those tears, I will tell you what I 
know of him,” Mrs. Morrison said, eyeing 
her friend slyly. 

“You! Henrietta, you met him only 
this afternoon?” the voice full of tears in- 
quired. 

Mrs. Morrison laughed. She rather 
prided herself on finding out things in an 
incredibly short time. 

“Why do you suppose I have been de- 
voting myself so energetically to Mr. Ed- 
gerton all evening? He is a good sort, 
to be sure, hut a man is always easier to 
extract information from than a woman, 
and consequently I have been improving 
my time by drawing out dear Mr. Edger- 
ton. This Senator Harvey, aside from be- 
ing the most handsome man I have seen 
in many a moon, is in his own country a 
man of great prominence and wealth. He 
has the unique and romantic distinction 
of having the blood of a Cherokee Indian 
chief in his veins. That may account for - 
the wonderfully proud poise of his head, 
and his piercing eyes. 

“In the Senate he is regarded as a 
brainy man, too earnest to regard govern- 
mental issues as jokes, and absolutely un- 
buyable! The latter fact alone would 
make him a most unusual politician. Mr. 
Edgerton calls him a statesman. He has 
many friends and few intimates. It seems 
his father and Edgerton were friends, and 
the son studied law under LEdgerton’s 
guidance. They say he is a great lawyer 
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—sort of a faddist—never takes the wrong 
side of a case. Edgerton enthuses over 
him greatly, and says he stands as good a 
chance as any man of being President 
some day. And my dear,” she continued, 
as she struggled with a snarl in her hair, 
“the very best news of all is, he is utterly 
unattached! Never known to have had 
an affair!” And Mrs. Morrison looked 
intently at her friend, sitting at her feet, 
as if to mark the surprise such a revela- 
tion would evoke. 

She was disappointed. Emily’s lips 
smiled mockingly, and she laughed a 
short, disagreeable little laugh. 

“That is just it. He is too nice—too 
honorable. Every time he looks at me [ 
can read in his eyes contempt and ab- 
horrence. If his expression could be in- 
terpreted. it would be: “You wretched 
little fraud! You contemptible ‘ 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Mrs. Morrison, 
coolly, “that’s only your guilty conscience, 
dear. No need to feel guilty, I’m sure, 
but you may feel that way at first.” 

“At first!” and the round, flower-like 
face was flushed with passion, and the 
eyes blazed defiantly. “At first! Let me 


tell you, Henrietta, there will be no sec- 


ond! I am through with this farce. It 
would have been hard enough to have car- 
ried it on with them, but now this man, 
the paragon of all the virtues, is on the 
scene with his sarcastic eyes, and— 
and. ’ 

“Hush, hush!” softly 
Morrison at the door. 
me, dear !” 


laughed Mrs. 
“Leave it all to 


II. 


Cairo, with its bazaars, tinseled baja- 
deres, fakers, pundits, and unsavory alleys, 
was left several days astern, and the Ed- 
gerton party was far past the Sixth Cata- 
ract, and at Khartoum, the junction of the 
White and Blue Niles, the capital of the 
Soudan. 

During the several days’ camel march 
from Korosko across the arid Nubian des- 
ert to the Abu Hamid River, and thence to 
the Fifth Cataract, and on the Nile to 
Khartoum, Senator Harvey devoted him- 
self to Miss Edgerton, much to her am- 
bitious mother’s satisfaction. No consid- 
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eration in the world but the prospective 
furtherance of her pet scheme would have 
induced Edgerton mere to consent to such a 
prolonged and arduous trip. Not for all 
the royalty on the banks of the river 
from Cairo to Victoria Nyanza would she 
have ruined her complexion, lately ac- 
quired in Paris. Mrs. Edgerton was prac- 
tical; her daughter was romantic. Mrs. 
Edgerton sometimes indulged in dreams, 
dreams, withal, that were well-weighed 
and balanced. As the mother-in-law of a 
marquis, count, or prince, she would in- 
deed be a seven days’ wonder, but as the 
mother-in-law to the President! * * * * 
and hadn’t Edgerton said this man would 
be the next President! ‘There would be a 
great satisfaction in it, too. ‘Those wo- 
men in Washington, who ate her dinners 
and forgot to see her at the opera! The 
cats! So Mrs. Edgerton put all day 
dreams aside to nurse the one _ great 
dream. 

To her the trip was a punishment, not- 
withstanding that she had been duly pre- 
sented to the powerful and affluent Prince 
Koorschid Keedja, which same prince was 
their traveling companion, and had prom- 
ised to let Mrs. Edgerton feed him her 
salt in Washington the very next season. 
That was indeed a satisfaction—and she 
trusted to her daughter’s romantic nature 
and Harvey’s isolation from other diver- 
sion to accomplish her great dream. The 
complexion and the slight maleria? The 
complexion she could soon restore in 
France, and quinine kept the fever under 
control. 

Could Mrs. Edgerton have read _ her 
hostess’s thoughts, she would have slowly 
drawn the lid over one eye and said, “The 
ivory-trader Koorschid Keedja makes a 
most admirable prince, and is quite docile 
and obliging—and Mrs. Morrison is a 
born general.” 

Mrs. Lovering-Brooks was not so happy 
about it. An intuition told her that Koor- 
schid Keedja was not so docile as her 
friend was led to suppose. She knew 
why he acquiesced so willingly to the de- 
ception on the Edgertons. He wanted to 
be near her. Try as she would, she could 
not look on it all as a joke. The man was 
too anxious to ingratiate himself into the 
confidence of Mr. and Mrs. Edgerton. The 
girl he hardly noticed, and as for the 
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Senator, the two men had silently struck 
antagonistic chords in one another from 
the very beginning. The dark-skinned 
Abyssinian overlooked no opportunity of 
being near Emily. It seemed to her he was 
ever at her side, like some shadow; ever 
attentive, yet never forcing attention on 
her; always near when an assisting hand 
was needed, yet speaking but little. But 
those eyes—those cobra-like eyes! Should 
she awake at night, she could almost fancy 
those eyes, alert like a serpent’s, boring 
into her! His hands, too, she hated! 

But what had this man done to her? 
Nothing. In fact, he had been most ob- 
liging to fall into Mrs. Morrison’s scheme 
to permit himself to be presented as an 
Abyssinian prince, and so erase from her 
mind the worry of wondering how she was 
to live up to her bargain with Mrs. EKd- 
gerton. Truly, the man had done nothing 
but be obliging—most obliging! Without 
his aid, their trip would not have been 
nearly so smooth and interesting. But 
she loathed the idea of the deception—she 
who was an arch deceiver herself! 

She conceded that the man wouldn’t 
be so odious if he would not focus those 
cobra eyes on her so incessantly. Any- 
way, the eyes were full of admiration, and 
his lips were ever ready to smile at her 
slightest encouragement—very different 
from the cold indifference of Harvey’s 
handsomer eyes! How she hated him! 
She would be kinder to the Abyssinian. 

Accordingly, as the days passed and 
the Edgerton party sailed slowly up the 
river on the modernized diahbiah, Emily 
accepted and encouraged the attentions of 
the Abyssinian. Even Mrs. Morrison was 
surprised at what she termed Emily’s 
“atrocious flirtation,” and Mrs. Edger- 
ton remarked to her husband that Mrs. 
Lovering-Brooks evidently intended bag- 
ging the prince. 

But presently this sham flirtation with 
a man she detested became irksome and 
unpleasant to Emily, and she had hoped 
that at Khartoum they would see the last 
of Koorschid Keedja. But a man who 
wil! follow a woman over half Europe is 
not to be cast aside like a worn glove, 
particularly if that woman has further in- 
flamed his passion by a ruthless flirtation 
lasting many days, and that man is an un- 
licensed, unscrupulous son of the Soudan. 
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For some reason, Keedja began to sus- 
pect Emily’s sincerity just before Khar- 
toum was reached. The suspicion made 
him furious. Was this pink and white and 


gold: woman playing him? Had all her 
soft glances meant nothing? ‘True, try 
as he would, he could never make progress 
beyond glances and soft words. He awoke 
with a start. The woman had fooled him! 
Why? Was she playing him against any- 
one else? Who? Not Edgerton, because 
he was old, and the woman was pure. The 
hig American? Possibly. In fact, he 
was sure of it now. ‘The American sel- 
dom spoke to her, and when he did, the 
woman was absolutely and wholly indif- 
ferent. But—and .Koorschid Keedja 
cursed himself for a blind fool—might he 
not have known that behind exaggerated 
indifference there sometimes lurks a sen- 
timent of love or hate! 

The whole party, with the exception of 
Emily, were on the deck of the diahbiah, 
enjoying the coolness of the evening in the 
moonlight, after the warm day. Mrs. 
Morrison, as usual, was beside Mrs. Ed- 
gerton, and Miss Edgerton, her arm linked 
through her father’s, was whispering mys- 
teriously to him and Senator Harvey, who 
formed a group out of earshot of Mrs. Ed- 
gerton. ‘The three seemed to be greatly 
amused over something, and Mr. Edgerton 
cast apprehensive glances at his spouse 
occasionally, as if he feared she might 
sense their conversation from where she 
sat. 

Koorschid Keedja’s jealousy had taken 
root this night, and he decided to lose no 
time in verifying his suspicions. He ac- 
cordingly threw his cigarette overboard, 
and went into the cabin in search of Em- 
ily. She was reclining*on a couch, and 
save for the rays of moonlight filtering 
through the port holes, the cabin was un- 
Jit. 

‘She started as she saw the Abyssinian 
approaching her. Neither spoke, and Em- 
ily knew that her hour had come—the 
hour she had been dreading and hoping 
to escape. 

Leaning over so that he could see her 
face as the moonlight fell on her features, 
the Abyssinian broke the silence. His 
voice was low, but to Emily it was boring, 
boring as the eyes that snapped and glit- 
tered even in the semi-darkness. 




















“You have been unkind to-day. You 
have denied me your sweet presence nearly 
the whole day!” 

Emily resented the insinuating tone of 
the man, but she knew it was to come, 
and why not make a bold stroke and have 
it over with? 

“Denied you my presence? You quite 
amuse me——” Her tone was biting and 
sarcastic. It stung the Abyssinian into a 
hasty and passionate reply. 

“Yes, me! Deny me—that is what I 
said! Do you think you can lead me on 
with your smiles and sweet words, and 
kick me aside like a black slave when you 
have finished? No, by Allah, no! By 
the God of the Christian dogs, no! Were 
you one of my women—my slaves—I 
would have you flogged until there was 
only the strength left in your body to 
crawl to me for a kick! As it is, you 
think you are protected by your Govern- 
ment, but remember that Khartoum is a 
long throw from England, and the Egyp- 


“SO SAY ALL OF US.” 
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tian Government always  investigates— 
and that is all!” 

With anger and shame flashing from 
her eyes and her body a-quiver with indig- 
nation and humiliation, Emily bounded 
out of the cabin and joined Mrs. Morrison 
and Mrs. Edgerton. She answered their 
questions in monosyllables, and agreed 
with Mrs. Edgerton that the fever might 
be getting into her system. 

The Abyssinian approached them, and 
was as placid and calm as Emily was ruf- 
fled. She felt vaguely that he had 
threatened her—an intangible threat. It 
could mean nothing, though—for what 
could Koorschid Keedja and his handful 
of servants do against her in Khartoum, 
where the British lion decorated the 
shield over the consulate door? 

The next day they disembarked at 
Khartoum. 








(The concluding installment of this 
story will appear in the May number.) 











“SO SAY ALL OF US” 


BY HARRY COWELL 


Indicted Love, I lay the visne 
In Dreamland, in that vale unseen 
That lies the Hills of Hope between ; 


Where, late, on April’s fair first day, 
Thou didst, of malice *forethought, slay 
A heart, and that in wanton play; 


Wherefore, Poetic Justice saith, 
“Stand up! Thou needs must die the death 


By kissing, love-wise lose thy breath!” 
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THE WORLD’S SHOW BY THE 
BALBOAN SEA 


BY WALTER HARRIS 


cities of to-morrow— 
such is the story of 
the growth of the 
great and _ populous 
centers on that part 
of the American con- 
tinent over which the flag of the United 
States flies. It has been the history of 
Chicago, Toledo, Kansas City, Denver, 
Minneapolis—and it is also true of Seat- 
tle, the entrepot of the Pacific-Northwest, 
towards which three great transcontinen- 
tal systems of railway converge and to 
where several other great lines are rapidly 
bending their way. “It is where the trade 
of Alaska centers, as well as that of the 


Pacific British dominions, and through 
whose portals passes a large share of the 
Oriental traffic destined for the East and 


GREGORY 


Europe; while about it is the richest lum- 
bering section in the world, and the ex- 
tensive fields of grain and hops. In the 
great and expansive empire that lies tribu- 
tary to Seattle are some of the finest or- 
chards that abound in the temperate zone, 
and the stock interests are enormous, 
while millions in gold are poured out an- 
nually by the varied mining interests. It 
harbors 285,000 souls within its municipal 
boundaries, and boasts of magnificent 
building blocks, of churches, theatres,. 
schools and public structures. Its indus- 
tries are vast, and give employment to tens 
of thousands of those who dwell there. 
This city of Seattle is the site of the 
great Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition 
where, after June Ist of this year, will be 
exhibited the stores and treasures, the 
preduct of art and craft, the yield of for- 
est and stream, field and mine, of the great 
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area that forty years ago was known to 
the geographers of the time as the “great 
unexplored region.” 

The story of Seattle goes back to the 
location of a white man’s camp on the 
present site of the city by ‘several trap- 
pers and hunters. About them was a 
dense forest of towering trees in which 
dwelled the aborigines of the country. 
Some of the latter were friendly and there 
were tribes of treacherous and free-boot- 
ing redskins. This conflict of good and 
bad gives background to one of the most 
fascinating and romantic incidents in the 














Northwest, and when the little camp de- 
veloped into the more pretentious outlines 


- of a settlement the name of the father of 


the aboriginal heroine, old Chief Seattle, 
was given imperishable fame in its be- 
stowal upon the foundation of the great 
American city of today. 

From those days to the holding of the 
Exposition this year is not a long leap in 
the measurement of time, but it has been 
an eventful one in human affairs. Alaska 
was then an appanage of the Russian 
Crown; Idaho, Washington and Oregon 
were scarcely traced on the map; while the 





A VIEW OF THE AGRICULTURAL BUILDING, SHOWING THE EDGE OF 
THE FOREST SURROUNDING THE GROUNDS. : 


story of pioneering in the Far West. It 
was when the Indians were preparing to 
make a sudden onslaught upon the white 
men that the Indian Princess “Ange- 
lina” stole out of the forest and gave 
warning to the pale-face strangers of the 
dangers that threatened them. The hunt- 
ers took timely precautions, and the 
treacherous natives were foiled in their 
purpose. The deed of this kindly-hearted 
Indian girl was retold throughout the 





Hawaiian Islands were known’ more to 
fiction and fable than to fact. 

In the forthcoming exposition the 
wealth, riches and marvelous industries of 
those then almost unknown sections, will 
be displayed to the many millions of visi- 
tors which the event will attract from all 
over the world. 

The forthcoming exposition is the 
crowning effort of the busy and progres- 
sive people of the Northwestern city. 
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When first mooted, $650,000 was the an- 
swer in pledged subscriptions favoring the 
project. Since then, $10,000,000 have 
been contributed to what is confidently 
hoped will equal the most pretentious 
exposition ever held on this continent. 
Seattle is large in its efforts, and, for the 
site, 250 acres were set apart and twelve 
great palaces for exhibits planned. 


The buildings now nearing completion 


are magnificent structures architecturally. 
Many of them are permanent, and after 
the close of the exposition will revert to 
the University of Washington. The 
grounds are an item that will add to the 
attractiveness of the forthcoming exposi- 
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ranges of. mountains, and is bounded by 
the two famous lakes, Washington and 
Union. The exposition monument, which 
stands in the plaza, or esplanade, before 
the United States Government building, 
is of heroic proportions, and in design is 
significant of what the exposition is in- 
tended to commemorate. It is eighty feet 
in height, and at the base are four figures 
emblematic of the Northland, the South- 
land, the Pacific Coast and the South 
Seas. Above the figures are Corinthian 
columns, which uphold an astronomical 
globe, upon which are set forth the signs 
of the zodiac. Above all is the American 
eagle. 











CASCADES OVER WHICH FOURTEEN THOUSAND GALLONS OF WATER 
WILL FLOW A MINUTE, COLORED LIGHTS UNDERNEATH GIVING EVERY 


COLOR OF THE RAINBOW. 


tion. They cover a greater area than em- 
braced in any world’s fair that has been 


given in the past. Art in gardening, 
floraculture and arborculture has been 
requisitioned to adorn and beautify the 
gardens surrounding the buildings. 

The site, too, is one that gives a glimpse 
of all the scenic attractions for which 
Seattle is noted. It is situated within 
convenient access of the city, between two 


The main buildings include those set 
apart exclusively for displays of 
agriculture, manufacturing, fisheries, 
mines, machinery, fine arts, transporte 
tion, foreign, forestry, United States Gov- 
ernment, Canada, Japan, Alaska, and 
there are several other State structures be- 
sides the auditorium. California will be 
represented by a magnificent building de- 
voted to exhibiting the Golden State’s 











EXPOSITION GROUNDS ARE SET. 


wonders and tremendous resources. This 
structure was completed over four months 
ago. ‘The work of construction progressed 
more rapidly than was expected, and the 
opening as arranged for on June Ist of 
this year will find everything completed, it 
is fully expected. In fact, the construc- 
tion record is something that the exposi- 
tion officials are to be commended for. In 
no instance has there occurred any of those 
vexatious delays which have aroused the 
hostile criticism of patrons of previous 
great expositions. 

One of the marked features of the dis- 
plays presented will be that from Alaska, 
which for uniqueness in setting forth the 
resources of the Northwestern territory 
will be of great interest. When Seward, 
as Secretary of State, stood sponsor for 
the purchase of Russian America from the 
Czar, which was done as a war measure, 
and for which $7,500,000 was paid,. those 
unacquainted with the diplomacy that 


prompted the acquisition of that then- 
far-off land, ridiculed the Seward meas- 
ure. Yet Alaska has returned, in its pro- 


A TYPICAL SCENE, SHOWING THE NATURAL FOREST IN WHICH TH) 








ducts, and in the yield of its mines, 
many times the paltry $7,500,000 which 
the Russian Government received for ced- 
ing the territory to the United States. 

The part to be taken by the Hawaiian 
and Philippine groups, as well as from 
isolated little Guam, will be sources of 
attraction, as it will mark the first dis- 
plavs made by those islands since coming 
into the American dominion. 

Another factor is the great stadium, 
where the field sports will take place, and 
for these events Seattle has engaged all 
the noted stars of the athletic arena as 
well as having arranged for contests for 
amateurs, including those of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, that will probably mark 
new records in the domain of sport. 

Among the other events that are pro- 
grammed for the exposition period are 
balloon ascensions, experiments in aerial 
navigation, motor boat and automobile 
races. 

“The Pay Streak” is the name of the 
lane at the Seattle Exposition along 
which will be grouped the “Wild West” at- 
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tractions and other amusements 
which are essentially a part of all 
Expositions. It is-said that “The 
Pay “Streak” will excel all pre- 
vious “Midways” and “Streets of 
Cairo” that ever existed—for the 
managers have granted conces- 
sions to promoters of amusements 
from all parts of the globe, and 
have exercised discrimination in 
awarding to those only who had 
the latest novelties to offer. 

The naval display, in which the 
United States Pacific fleet and 
squadrons of battleships and 
cruisers from Japan, Germany, 
Great Britain and France will 
participate, is another feature of 
the exposition. The United States 
Life Saving Service will give an 
exhibition of the practical operation of 
its metheds of life-saving and cargo-res- 
cuing work. A submarine torpedo boat 


will also display its merits in the placid 
waters of Lake Union. 

The musical programmes will excel in 
the number and reputations of bands, or- 


chestras and vocalists engaged, those pre- 
sented during the previous fairs held on 
this continent. A score of bands have 
been permanently engaged, besides the 
other great brass and string organizations 
that will appear at intervals during the 
progress of the fair. 

In all, Seattle has been preparing for 
vears, laying the foundation upon which 
to rear the forthcoming exposition. The 
enthusiasm of its citizens has been infec- 
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tious and has aroused the interest and 
hearty co-operation of those of adjacent 
States and Territories, as well as the 
nations and islands who have shown a de- 
sire to join in by presenting their best 
offerings in display at the Exposition of 
the Northwest. 

Not only have the people of Seattle had 
to build and construct the exposition, and 
arrange the countless details which are es- 
sential to reap success in the undertaking, 
but they have had to put their house in 
order to receive .those who will be the 
guests of the city. There will be millions 
of them, so the railroad auguries read, 
and, to provide for their care and keep, 
Seattle energy, enterprise, and capital 
have made ready. 
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UTOPIAN IDEALISM" 


BY ELIAS LOWE McCLURE 


tion -from protoplasm 
to man, the highest 
type of animal life. 
But the mysterious 
power concealed in a 
simple cell that can 
evolve a perfect being confounds the com- 
prehension of all men. The process that 
has developed the cell may have extended 
throughout time and space, exceeding in 
complexity our knowledge of animal life. 
Truth is simple. Every difficulty disap- 
pears by this process of nature, and are 
we not justified in the belief that all the 
secrets of the universe will be discovered, 
one by one, with the dawn of comprehen- 
sion in the human mind correlative with 
each step in the development of the spe- 
cies ? 

The childhood period has not been 
passed in the development of the human 
race, and though the cave-dweller could not 
conceive of our intelligence, yet our de- 
pravity is more glaring than his, consider- 
ing our opportunities and knowledge. The 
best man to-day is a sorry spectacle in 
contrast with ideal perfection expressed 
in the beatitudes, and he seems as far 
from being blessed and blameless as the 
cave-dweller notwithstanding our boasted 
civilization. 

Those pretending to be endowed with 
divine authority and claiming infallibil- 
ity for their creeds and confessions of 
faith, or any other pretense of authority 
from God, are the embodiment of error. 
Only the light within is worthy of belief 
when character is at stake, and it is the 
right and duty of every man to deny any 
authority that will circumscribe his per- 
fect freedom to be led by the light within, 
which is the only certain reliance and final 
arbitrament between right and wrong. 
The only possible error with this mentor 
falls solely on limitation of understanding 








-or feeble will, and when we act the best 
, according to the light we have, that is the 


true standard of goodness. 

The real purpose of life is lost sight of 
in the universal scramble for riches—the 
shadow instead of the substance—to have 
rather than to be—indifferent to a contin- 
ual sacrifice of character, as if uncon- 
scious that it is the only object of life. 
There is a God-like nature inherent in 
man and his acts are governed from birth 
to death by the will, free to do good or 
evil as he may elect. He learns from 
others to know himself by mutual service 
and constant effort to give and enjoy hap- 
piness. 

God is within, and every man can make 
his better nature (which is God) supreme. 
He may surrender the exercise of his will 
to a person or sect, but his freedom would 
be lost. If he strives incessantly for good, 
hating evil, and perfects his character by 
the unerring light within, he will attain 
perfect being. But if he surrenders his 
will in servile obedience to persons and 
dogmas, he accepts intellectual slavery, de- 
stroys freedom of thought, and dwarfs his 
character to the fixed ideals of other men. 
which are promulgated by innumerable or- 
ganizations; and whether they are politi- 
cal, religious or fraternal, their influence 
predominates on the side of class control 
of wealth and power, primarily to promote 
their own power and influence regardless 
of right and wrong, under the assumption 
that they can do no wrong. 

A good act gives pleasure, a bad act 
gives pain. All men know good from evil, 
and when they shall act upon that know- 
ledge then justice and equity shall rule 
supreme and shall throttle the machina- 
tions of brutal greed, which are now the 
dominating force of our civilization. The 
standards of manhood will be reversed. In- 
stead of the presumption that all men 
have their price, which is the accepted 
theory to-day, public conscience will have 
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true instead of false standards of right 
and wrong, honesty will be esteemed and 
rewarded, dishonesty will be abhorred and 
punished, creating a universal presump- 
tion that all men are honest; and it will 
leave no reason to doubt that the practice 
of honesty will conform with the profes- 
sion of honesty, when it is known and 
generally accepted that dishonest profit de- 
bases as inevitably as theft, or any other 
infraction of the laws of the universe, and 
that ultimate success is an impossibility 
without honesty. 

The domination of greed is universal. It 
has dictated the laws and customs of every 
people, and the history of civilization 
leaves no doubt of its supremacy. Religion 
teaches that evil is innate in man, and that 
it is his imperfection and the operation of 
immutable law that makes poverty in- 
evitable. Utopian theories are ridiculed 
as nonsensical, and the church inculcates 
repentance for sin and salvation by faith 
in a future existence, as the only escape 
from evil. It commands obedience to law 
and constituted authority. The conserva- 
tism of the church has been the strongest 
support of the. power of greed in perpetu- 
ating the subtle laws that enslave and im- 
poverish the laboring masses. 

Evangelical churches make the belief in 
a creed and a confession of faith an essen- 
tial to salvation. Adam was created a 
perfect man. The original sin of Adam 
reverted to all mankind. The penalty of 
sin is death. The fate of all mankind 
was death and annihilation until God gave 
his only begotten Son to die in propitia- 
tion for the sins of the world. Mankind 
was redeemed from original sin by the 
blood of Jesus shed on the cross. His 
atonement made the remission of sin and 
salvation possible to man by repentance, 
faith and baptism. The doctrine  sur- 
vives to-day, and all evangelical church 
members continue to subscribe to it. But 
knowledge has advanced beyond such 
primitive doctrine, and it is seldom 
preached by the learned, although minis- 
ters of the gospel are still solemnly 
pledged, at the ceremony of investment, to 
devote their lives to its promulgation. The 
average man to-day has no more faith in 
the’ infallibilitvy of the church, or in the 
inspiration of its doctrine, than the edu- 
cated Roman citizen had in mythology at 
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the time Christianity was given to the 
world—precedent, authority and the can- 
ons of the church to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Science has demonstrated the process of 
evolution, and any intelligent man can 
comprehend the law and process that gov- 
ern the development of animal life. The 
Adamic theory of creation is a myth. 
Superstition perpetuates ignorance and 
stops development through infractions of 
nature’s law. Greed maintains its suprem- 
acy through the domination of public 
opinion by precedent and authority. Every 
new idea or discovery is heresy, by the 
test of precedent and authority, unless it 
accords with the experience and knowledge 
of the past. 

The theory of total depravity is false. 
All men would-do good rather than evil, 
but for unjust laws and customs that make 
life a burden. The rules fixed by greed 
compel all men to hold what they have and 
get all they can, regardless of right or 
wrong, or suffer defeat in the merciless 
struggle for a chance to live. Bankruptcy 
brings disgrace, poverty and possible star- 
vation. The greatest financiers have been 
ruined by falling prices, and every one, 
whether his wealih be much or little, is in 
constant danger of depreciation and pos- 
sible bankruptcy, whenever those in con- 
trol of money supply exercise the subtle 
power’ it creates to change prices of all 
wealth, destroy credit and stop the demand 
for labor. 

Finance is the most common subject in 
the world, yet it is the most intricate and 
most difficult to understand, and the prin- 
ciples of money are not generally under- 
stood. Few men know that fluctuation in 
the value of money changes the price of 
all other wealth. But it is common 
knowledge, from the personal experience 
of every one, that a panic makes money 
disappear from circulation, destrovs credit 
and precipitates falling prices. The re- 
currence of a panic every few decades is a 
familiar phenomenon. All economists 
show conclusively by the law of supply 
and demand that money cannot be made 
a fixed unit of value under a gold, or any 
commodity standard. 

There is no doubt that a unit of value 
can be fixed that will not change when 
Congress enacts the necessary laws. Money 
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will then have no more power to control 
the affairs of men than the yardstick—it 
will be a mere counter of wealth and will 
have no other function but as a measure of 
value and a medium of exchange. The 
Government of the United States, by the 
exercise of its sovereign money power, can 
adopt a complete credit financial system 
for raising revenue, and make the nation’s 
notes the only legal money, and eliminate 
all other money from circulation. Equi- 
librium in money supply can be main- 
tained by paying interest on all excess 
money, when it has heen retired from cir- 
culation in exchange for bonds, and pay 
it out again, on demand without cost, in 
exchange for bonds whenever the demand 
has made money stringent, and the prem- 
ium offered for money exceeds the bond 
rate of interest. 
Prosperity will be established perma- 
nently by scientific money, because credit 
cannot be disturbed while money supply 
remains stable and abundant. The desire 
for wealth is innate in all men, and there 
is no limit to the wealth labor can pro- 
duce, or the utility and demand for it, 
when law and custom protects all men 
enjoyment of nature’s 


equally in the 
bounty and the unearned increment of 
population and association. 

All wealth is produced by labor, 
during prosperity the demand for labor 
cannot be supplied, and if prosperity was 
uninterrupted the demand for. labor would 


and 


never cease. It would release all laborers 
from the strain and menace of idleness 
and poverty to certainty of employment 
and an increasing share in the product of 
labor, which would stimulate industry and 
produce universal plenty. Every man 
would be capable of living honorably and 
respectably, beyond the possibility of want, 
and poverty would be as preposterous and 
exceptional as nakedness. 

The entire aspect and conception of life 
would be changed, and the human struggle 
for existence would be transferred from 
the animal to the moral and intellectual 
plane of life. There is no doubt that the 
normal aspirations of man will make 
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character instead of possessions the goal 
that all men will struggle for, when free- 
dom and plenty have become as natural to 
human existence as respiration and con- 
sciousness. 

Scientific money will strip the fetters 
from mankind and make emancipation so 
complete that all men may live up to their 
highest ideals. The tribute, oppression 
and poverty imposed on man by money 
rule will be obliterated forever by the sys- 
tem that makes money the servant of man 
instead of its master, and life will be a joy 
and blessing to every human being from 
the cradle to the grave, for has not the 
Creator given the world, teeming with 
treasures inexhaustible, for the habitation 
and development of mankind ? 

The title to his bounty has been vested 
in a few through the power of might, and 
they have made life a burden, because 
greed reigus supreme. But the day of 
reckoning is at hand. Intelligence has 
spread beyond the control of ignorance. 
The way. to secure to all men equal enjoy- 
ment of God’s bounty and protection from 
legal robbery can no longer be concealed, 
and it finally rests with the people to ex- 
ercise their political power for sound 
money and progress, by adopting scientific 
money, and the problems of life will be 
solved without contention, but through 
emulation, until Governments will have 
no functions but service. 

There will be no need for governmental 
machinery to compel men to do right when 
character is universally held above and 
beyond price, transcending and incompar- 
able to all other possessions. ‘The false 
standards prevailing under the law that 
makes gold omnipotent and greed supreme 
will not be tolerated when intelligence, 
freedom and plenty are universal. Man- 
kind will be led and inspired by good 
nature rather than be ruled by evil passion, 
and will prefer death to dishonor. Good- 
ness instead of greed will prevail as the 
universal standard and only hope of suc- 
cess, and this doctrine will be accepted by 
all men as being as self-evident as the 
simplest law of nature. 














THE WORD OF A 


SPORT 


BY WALTER ADOLF ROBERTS 


Arizona who will not 
readily forget the 
thirty-first of Decem- 
ber, 1906. It was a 
day of rejoicing and 
at the same time of 
much bitterness of 
spirit. For, with the last stroke of mid- 
night, Arizona not only welcomed a new 
year, but she also entered upon a new or- 
der of things. She ceased to be an open 
territory. Roulette, faro, and monte were 
illegal. The picturesque evil of the saloon 
dance-halls was silenced forever, and lo! 
Arizona became outwardly as respectable 
as Massachusetts! The gamblers and 
their friends were the losers in the fight 


that was drawing to a close, and they 
made the last day left them the occasion 


for a final outburst of license. With the 
New Year they would pack their traps and 
move to Nevada, but they decided that it 
would not be their fault if the territory 
forgot what open conditions were like. 

It was late in the afternoon of that 
riotous thirty-first that I drifted into the 
Golden West Saloon and gambling-hell, 
Buck Strickland’s place in Nogales. I 
found him at his favorite table, alone, for 
a wonder, but wearing an air of receptive 
good-fellowship. He was no traditional 
gambler with intellectual face and cynical 
smile. He delighted in the clicking of the 
poker chips, the buzz of the roulette wheel. 
At times I even thought that he could not 
have lived without the stimulation of a 
wheezy piano, to the sound of which 
those dancers behind the curtain made 
merry so wearily; or a saloon bar flashing 
with gold and silver tinsel. For even 
so do sordid surroundings become part of 
one’s life. If Buck in the past had ever 
cared for better things, he had forgotten 
it. But it is no light praise to say that 
he had won in Arizona the name of a 
white sport. He did not ignore the re- 
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wards held by the game he played, but 
at the same time he loved it for its own 
sake and he played it fair. 

He greeted me, smiling broadly. 

“So you’ve come to see the finish! You'll 
see it. I have begun well, eh?” 

He flourished a bill for five hundred 
dollars. 

“Arkansaw lost this to me half an hour 
ago. He came in just as you did and 
walked over here. ‘Jack,’ he said, ‘will 
you throw the dice just once for whatever 
I hold? He had his fist closed tight, 
and he shoved it up into my face. ‘Just 
once! Just once!’ he pleaded. ‘If I win, 
you'll be damned sore, but I’ll be able to 
go back home and start in business. If I 
lose I’ll be hit hard, but I’m game if you 
are.’ 

“Well, on the impulse I snatched up 
the box. I threw and got a six. He tried, 
got a pair, and without a word, handed it 
over—five hundred dollars and all in one 
bill! He’s drunk now, over there in the 
corner.” 

“T have heard of Arkansaw’s store back 
home before,” I said, ‘‘and that’s not the 
only money that will be won and lost 
here today. The boys are all coming in. 
They say they'll break the: bank before 
midnight, or start making their stakes all 
over again tomorrow.” 

“More likely the latter. I am glad to 
hear they are coming,” said Strickland, 
with a certain ingenuousness. 

Then he leaned over and spoke in a 
different tone. 

“T hope you intend to stay. I’ve some- 
thing up my sleeve—something they’ve 
never seen before in Nogales. If you'll 
promise to keep it quiet, I’ll tell you now.” 

I was all attention, though I did not 
expect to hear anything more startling 
than the details of a new gambling scheme. 
Strickland was ingenious enough, I 
knew, and would have liked to make many 
innovations, but even in Arizona in 1906 
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there was the sheriff to be considered. 
Many a time had I seen him scratch his 
head sadly as he dismissed some brilliant 
idea for the enlivening of the community, 
when he came to the point of considering 
what that officer of the law might think 
it his duty to do. 

He had been watching my face, and 
perhaps had divined my thoughts, for he 
chuckled softly. 

“Tt’s not gambling this time,” he said, 
“but it will bring the coin all the same. 
What’s more, I can carry it through. 
Have you ever heard of Bessie Belingham, 
the girl who does a dancing turn in “The 
Prince of Penang?’ ” 

I elevated my eyebrows. Memories of 
Broadway thronged across my brain. “The 
Prince of Penang” was three years old, 
but I had sat in the stalls on the opening 
night, and had so fallen under the spell 
of a girl who, for twenty minutes, held 
the stage with a dance half-Spanish, half- 
Oriental, and altogether bewitching, that 
I had occupied the same seat for five 
nights in succession. .Also, it may be 
mentioned there were others young and 
old who did the same thing and were bit- 
ter rivals for the privilege of paying for 
midnight suppers with a certain pair of 
black eyes flashing above the champagne 
glasses. 

“Yes,” I said, 
Belingham.” 

“Well, at nine o’clock she will do her 
turn here.” 

“Here!” I half jumped from my seat; 
then, as I fell back—“Buck,” I said, 
“some one has been making a fool of you. 
There are no end of people who'd like to 
be taken for Bessie Belingham. Come, 
tell me, where did you pick her up?” 

“As you can see for yourself in the 
Border Vidette, ‘The Prince of Penang’ 
is playing in Tucson for three nights. It’s 
stale in New York, but it’s new enough 
in Arizona, and Bessie Belingham is still 
doing her old turn. It isn’t strange that 
she should be ill once in a while and have 
some one else take her part. Do you un- 
derstand? Well, this is one of the times 
she will be ill in Tucson. She will keep 
her room in the hotel and refuse all visi- 
tors. I am paying her well, and you boys 
will be the ones to benefit by it. See?” 

I snatched the local paper from him 


“T have’ seen Bessie 
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and glanced at the theatrical announce- 
ments. ‘ It was true. Bessie Belingham 
was with “The Prince of Penang” Com- 
pany at Tucson, but the rest of the story 
was surely a joke on Buck Strickland’s 
part. I stared at him blankly. 

He threw back his head and laughed 
explosively. 

“Partner,” he cried, “I’ve been talking 
on the square. Come and meet her, or 
renew your acquaintance, since you say 
you’ve seen her before.” 

I followed him across the room sprink- 
led thickly with gaming tables, at which, 
as the afternoon wore on, the fun was 
beginning in real earnest. “Bessie Bel- 
ingham to dance here?” I asked myself. 
Impossible! Bessie, Heaven knows, had 
never been a candidate for saintly dis- 
tinction—but alone in a gambling hell 
among these miners and railroad roust- 
abouts! What good would it do her? On 
the face of it, it was a hoax. 

Buck stopped before a dingy red cur- 
tain, which he pulled slightly to one side. 

“Go in,” he said. “I guess you don’t 
need an introduction.” 

I found her lolling back on velvet cush- 
ions which Buck must certainly have im- 
ported to do her honor. In a neat tailor- 
made suit. her hair demurely dressed, her 
hands folded in her lap, at first I did not 
recognize her. But then she turned her 
head, and the flash of her eyes, the curve 
of her cheek as instinctively her hand went 
to her chin in order that she might pose 
bewitchingly, were indeed familiar. Buck 
Strickland had performed the seemingly 
impossible. 

It was my turn not to be recognized. 
When Bessie Belingham’s eyes met mine 
she frowned in perplexity. 

“What right have you in here?” she 
asked with thinly-disguised anxiety. 

In my flannel shirt and mud-stained 
khaki pants I must have made as blood- 
thirsty a picture of a miner as she had 
ever seen, except on the boards of a 
Broadway stage. 

“Mr. Buck Strickland,” ” I remarked 
gravely, “did not think that I needed an 
introduction. I agreed with him, Miss 
Belingham, for I have not forgotten the 
bay-window table at Rector’s in nineteen- 
three.” 

She smiled vaguely. 
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“One of the boys?” she queried. 

“<“Prince of Penafg’—first week at the 
Casino—Jim Lowell on Monday night at 
Jack’s—Harris of the Times on Tuesday 
at the Astor—some one thought that his 
little affair at Rector’s would never come 
off, but you came at last on Wednesday. 
Don’t you. remem i 

I got no further. She rewarded me 
with a ripple of infectious laughter, a 
burst of that enthusiasm which had al- 
ways marked Bessie Belingham as superior 
to most in a profession that is often -sor- 
did. There were reminiscences to ex- 
change—small talk of the Great White 
Way on her part, tales of the desert on 
mine—and we sat together for hours hard- 
ly observing that time was slipping by. 
And at last [I learned the story of her 
wild escapade in coming to Nogales to 
dance in Buck Strickland’s gambling hell. 

He had met her in Tucson where the 
“Prince of Penang” was playing, and 
had made her an offer that financially was 
very tempting. ‘To ask her manager’s 
consent was out of the question. The com- 
pany was a first-class one, and he would 
never have permitted his star to give the 
dance that had been the rage on Broadway 
in a resort with a reputation altogether 
unsavory from one end of the border to 
the other. Even to Bessie, the scheme 
had seemed hopelessly wild at first, but 
her love of adventure had been too strong. 
She had slipped out of Tucson on the 
morning’s train, leaving word that she 
was ill and that her understudy would 
have to take her part. From Buck she had 
extorted one promise—that under no cir- 
cumstances would he make the real facts 
of the case public. He had sworn, she 
said, on “the word of a sport,” and she 
had thought the pledge sufficient. - For 
protection, should her audience of miners 
get beyond bounds, she would depend on 
her own wits. 

“You will be safe,” I said, pressing her 
hand. “The boys are all right, but it will 
be a shock to them, and they will not al- 
together understand. Buck knows where 
his own interests lie. You will not have 
danced for five minutes before a mob 
will be fighting its way into his place. 
No other joint will have a chance to- 
night.” 

I rose and slipped out into the front 
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room. It was eight o’clock and the place 
was crowded. The gaming tables and the 
bar were doing a roaring business, and 
the air was blue with tobacco smoke. Buck 
Strickland, the ruling spirit, moved from 
group to group, now taking part in one 
game and then in another, and at inter- 
vals calling loudly to his patrons to enjoy 
a treat on the house. These were the men 
who had been my companions for close on 
three years, but tonight they seemed like 
hazy figures beyond some vast divide. | 

Arkansaw, his dreams of mercantile 
greatness shattered once more, imbibing 
his whiskey in a lonely corner and wear- 
ing the air of a philosopher. Big Pete 
conducting an experiment at the bar 
which tended to prove that a man could 
swallow a larger quantity of Mexican mes- 
cal than any other liquor invented. Six- 
Shooter Bill and Bennett, the gloomy 
miner from Cananea, losing thousands at 
monte without the quiver of an eyelash. 
All of these were real men in a real world, 
but how preposterous would the contrast 
be when they were brought face to face 
with that other world of which I had 
just been reminded. I laughed until the 
tears came. 

Later on Buck began to clear the tables 
and chairs from a space in the middle of 
the room. A babble of oaths arose. 

“Wha’sh matter, Buck? You’re not 
going to break up the game, are you? 
You’d never do nothin’ of that kind, 
Buck. We got till twelve o’clock.” 

Buck shoved the speaker. aside. In a 
short time he had his rough stage ready. 
A Mexican mopped up the whiskey that 
lay in pools and scrubbed away until the 
floor was reasonably clean and smooth. 
Finally Buck cleared a pathway to the red 
curtain and stood with his hand ready 
to draw it aside. 

“Boys!” he shouted. - “I’ve got a sur- 
prise for you. Arizona is going to be good 
tomorrow. Nogales will be all but dry, 
and we'll most of us pull up our stakes 
and quit. But tonight’s ours, and if you’ll 
turn your eyes this way, you'll have the 
pleasure of seein’ the rage of Noo York, 
the greatest dancer that ever hit this 
town.” 

He gave the curtain a twitch, and Bessie 
Belingham flashed upon their sight. She 
glided to the open space, and, bending, 
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kissed her finger tips a dozen times. 

The hubbub ceased, and a dead silence 
reigned. She danced with a mad abandon, 
better, I thought, than she had _ ever 
danced before. A painted female figure 
at the piano banged out the music of “The 
Prince of Penang,” but even. the disad- 
vantage of a bad accompaniment seemed 
to take nothing from the intoxicating 
quality of her every movement. As the 
last note wheezed away into silence and 
her twinkling toes were still, the uproar 
commenced. The men cheered till their 
voices broke. ‘They closed in upon her 
until her stage became very small indeed, 
and, as she responded to encore after en- 
core, their enthusiasm grew minutely more 
uncontrolled. A miner who had just won 
a small fortune threw a bag of gold at her 
feet, and when she refused to accept it as 
a marriage settlement, could with diffi- 
culty be soothed. 

Outside, the news spread with light- 
ning-like rapidity, and Buck Strickland’s 
Golden West was swollen to the doors with 
a surging mass of humanity. It seemed 
that everybody in the little border town 
had forced his way in before half an hour 
had slipped by. 

From a place against the wall I watched 
the bizarre scene. Bessie escaped behind 
the curtain at last, and Buck reaped the 
rewards he had hoped for. “Money flowed 
like water, and the house raked in huge 
profits. Such a scene will never be re- 
peated in Arizona. It belongs to a day 
that passed forever with the stroke of 
midnight. 

For the next three hours I stood ready 
to help Bessie Belingham should she need 
my aid, but it was not until a few minutes 
before midnight that there was any real 
danger in the situation. 

Buck had striven desperately to clear 
‘the room. The reform element in the 
town was anxious that he should place 
himself in its power by permitting gam- 
bling after the new year had commenced, 
and he knew it. Bessie was giving her 
last dance, but at certain tables the poker 
chips still clicked continuously. 

Buck raised his voice in a shout of en- 
treaty which was not without its effect, 
but suddenly a revolver cracked twice. 
Some one had been caught cheating, and 
his punishment had been meted out to 
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. him with old-fashioned promptness. It 


\. ° . . 
was an incident that under ordinary cir- 
cumstances would have caused a local dis- 
turbance merely, but it occurred at the 
table nearest to Bessie Belingham. She 
screamed hysterically and half-turned as 
though to fly, but as the room stampeded 
she was swept towards the spot where the 
shooting had occurred. 

I caught a glimpse of her bare shoul- 
ders and frightened eyes as I plunged into 
the crowd to fight my way to her side. A 
man who had been standing close to me all 
the evening did the same thing. It was 
Ben Lumley, the reform sheriff, and I 
saw that whatever the outcome he was 
bent on making trouble for Buck. 

We reached the wounded man at last. 
Bessie was bending over him and wiping 
the blood from his face and neck. The 
first rush had stranded her at his side, 
and, at the sight of his suffering, the 
woman in her had swept all considerations 
aside except a desire to save his life. I 
was relieved to find that the excitement 
had not been used as an opportunity to 
molest her. In truth, I might have 
known better, for whatever their faults, 
these men had the virtue of a rough chiv- 
alry. Their sympathies were not with the 
victim. They considered him a scoun- 
drel who had got what he deserved. But 
they respected the woman on her errand 
of mercy, and even before I arrived had 
formed a solid ring round her for her 
protection. 

Lumley the sheriff, after satisfying him- 
self that the wounded man would soon be 
beyond human aid, glanced round sharply. 

“Where is the man who shot him?” he 
questioned. 

A half-drunken miner made an uncer- 
tain step forward. 

“Skipped,” he drawled; “and since 
you'll never ketch him, sheriff, you’d bet- 
ter git.” 

An ominous growl confirmed the warn- 
ing, and Lumley hesitated, as though de- 
bating what he should do. Buck Strick- 
land he could not hold, for it was not 
his fault that one gambler had killed an- 
other, while the shooting incident had 
effectually stopped the play at every table 
and prevented a violation of the new law. 
The sheriff was baffled and turned to go, 
but at that moment Bessie straightened up — 
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and from the folds of her dress fell a 
buckskin purse. It struck the floor with 
a metallic jingle, and Lumley had secured 
it before any one else could interfere. He 
opened it and poured a stream of twenty 
dollar pieces into his hand. 

“Very good!” he observed with a sneer. 
“It’s a profitable game, “rolling” a wound- 
ed man. You’ll explain this to the Judge.” 

I sprang forward with a protest, but he 
covered me with his revolver. Several of 
his deputies were at his side as though 
by magic, and Bessie, little Bessie with 
the memories of old days clinging about 
her, was handcuffed and hustled towards 
the door. Her protests that the money 
was her own, the sum she had received 
from Buck Strickland for her appearance 
there that evening, were scoffed at; and 
Buck and I, when we confirmed her story, 
were regarded as monumental liars. 

A dancer in a gambling-hell is not usu- 
ally paid by the night; in most cases not 
by the house at all. Even the miners who 
had so recently heen her friends were 
against her now. It seemed clear to them 
that. the sheriff’s accusation was correct, 
and, while in Arizona to shoot a man for 
cheating is a right and proper course to 
take, to rob him when he is down is a 
crime beyond pardon. Their sense of jus- 
tice was satisfied, and they stood apart 
while Buck and I raged helplessly. 

“T can do only one thing,” said Buck, 
as we followed gloomily enough towards 
the little wooden shack where the Judge 
had been holding his Court open all night 
in anticipation of trouble. 

“You can bail her out and save her 
from a night in jail,” I replied. “But she 
will have to stand trial tomorrow. She is 
ruined.” 

Buck stroked his mustaches reflectively. 

“Not if I can help it. She must play 
in Tucson tomorrow night. I have made 
enough this evening to pay any fine.” 

I laughed with ill-concealed bitterness. 

“Have you forgotten that she is ac- 
cused of theft? If she is convicted it 
means several years in Yuma jail. The 
man who was shot will never speak again. 
He is dead by this time and cannot clear 
her. If your word is not accepted, she is 
as good as lost already.” 

It so happened that the Judge was the 
leading spirit in the reform element of 


Nogales. He was quite indecently eager 
to commit her for trial and fixed the date 
of the first enquiry at nine-o’clock the fol- 
lowing morning. He could not refuse, 
however, to admit her to bail and Buck 
stepped forward. 

“I will be her surety,” he said. “I offer 
the Golden West Saloon as a pledge.” 

The Judge glanced at him contemptu- 
ously. 

“I hold this prisoner,” he remarked, 
“in the sum of twenty thousand dollars. 
The Golden West saloon is worth perhaps 
one thousand dollars. ‘Fhe greater part 
of its fittings no longer have a legal value 
in Arizona.” 

A dozen voices were raised in protest, 
for the bond demanded was enormous; but 
the Judge was obdurate. The offense, he 
observed, was a heinous one, and the pris- 
oner, he might add, a member of a class 
to whom honor was a by-word. It was 
against such as her that Arizona had risen 
in protest and declared that her skirts 
should henceforth be clear. He could not 
think of granting a reduction from 
twenty thousand dollars. 

Buck bit his lip. “I won tonight,” he 
said, in an even, defiant tone, “just eigh- 
teen thousand dollars. Here are two,”— 
and he laid a bag heavy with gold upon 
the desk—“I give you my word that the 
other sixteen thousand are safe at my 
place and will be delivered to the court 
tonight. Will that be enough?” 

The Judge’s scrutiny of this strange 
gambler who pledged his all to save a 
dancer from a night in jail was prolonged 
and curious. 

“T will place the value of the Golden 
West saloon at two thousand dolars,” he 
said at length, as he signed an order of 
release. “That will complete the bond. 
The prisoner may go.” 

New Year’s Day broke upon a sobered 
community. A strange air of desolation 
rested upon the row of gaudy resorts 
which had been wont to run at full blast 
for the greater part of the twenty-four 
hours. Through a broken pane of glass 
in the door of Buck Strickland’s Golden 
West I noted a confusion of tables and 
chairs, a litter of cards and poker chips, 
and the roulette wheel already ' thrown 
carelessly into a corner. It was typical of 
the rest. As the Mexicans say, the game 
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was gastado. But it was only in later 
days that I recalled these things in detail. 
On that morning I thought only of Bessie 
Belingham. I tortured my brain with a 
thousand schemes for her safety, only to 
reject them all as hopeless. Making my 
way to the Montezuma Hotel where she 
had passed the night, I asked the proprie- 
tor to send a message to her room. 

He turned to comply, but at that mo- 
ment Buck Strickland approached from 
behind and took me by the arm. 

“Tt’s no use,” he said quietly; “she’s 
gone.” 


“Gone!” I cried blankly. I felt dazed, 


for it was not like Bessie to utterly ruin 
the man who had done his best to protect 
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her. I had harbored no false notions 
about Tier, but she had at least seemed 
superior to that. “I'll never believe it,” 
I added. 

“You'll have to. She left on the four 
o’clock train this morning.” 

Buck watched my face narrowly as he 
spoke. “Yes,” he went on after a pause. 
“That twenty thousand is forfeited, and 
it’s all I had. I guess Bessie Belingham 
was an expensive luxury.” 

“My God!” I cried. “I’d have staked 
my life on her playing fair. 

“Don’t worry. She’s all right,” he said, 
and laughed softly. “I knew I’d lost out 
on this little game the minute the sheriff 
laid hands on her. I told her to go.” 


THE PATH 


BY ALOYSIUS COLL 


“Which is the way to Paradise?” 
A spirit newly dead ~ 

Inquired with sorrow-brimming eyes— 
And Charon raised his head. 


“How hast thou reached the Ford®’ he 


said. 


“Through mist and rain and night, 
Leading a spirit that was red, 
I kept my garment white. 


“Through bitterness and dreams of blight 
I set my weary feet, 

Pointing a brother to the light 
Along a way more sweet. 


“In cold and rain and dark and sleet 
I found a fainting one; 

I fed him in my supper seat, 
I warmed him in the sun. 


“At last my pilgrimage is done; 
A beggar at the ‘goal, 

I pray, where stranger currents run, 
Direction for the soul!” 


Then spake the Ferryman of God, 
With kind and gentle eyes: 

“Go back the way your feet have trod— 
For that was Paradise!” 





A BANDIT OF THE GOLDEN AGE 


BY JOHN A. HENSHALL 





tion was sparse and scattered. 





As the years pass on, the memories of the earlier days of California history grow 
fainter, and in the fifties many varied and stirring events were enacted that the 
present generation has not been fully acquainted with by California’s historians. 
This truly absorbing tale of “A Bandit of the Golden Age” deals with some of the 
more audacious exploits of Joaquin Murieta in those days when the railroad and the 
telegraph were unknown in California’s interior, and when the American popula- 
Mr. Henshall has secured the data embodied in his 
article from authentic sources, and has portrayed only those exploits of the pictur- 
esque bandit which are fairly proven to have occurred—TueE Epitor. 
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the years succeeding 
the American con- 
quest of California re- 
cords many crimes of 
murder and violence 
is not to be wondered 
at. In addition to the 
influx of tens of thousands of law-abiding 
Americans, a horde of conscienceless ad- 
venturers from all parts of the globe 
made this State the objective point of 
their travels. 

More harmful, however, than these lat- 
ter in point of numbers and influence was 
the Mexican population of the newly ac- 
quired territory which felt aggrieved at the 
compulsory transfer of their land to the 
American flag, and many of whom either 
became bandits themselves, or shielded 
and abetted those of their countrymen 
who entered upon a bandit’s career. Noto- 
rious above all others in this respect was 
one Joaquin Carillo—better known as 
Joaquin Murieta. 

It is quite true that among many of the 
Americans resident in California, during 
_ those restless days of gold excitement and 
sudden wealth, a sharp. irritation against 
foreigners as a class was manifested, and 
a feeling that a territory that had been 
won by conquest should be restricted to 
exploitation only by its conquerers crys- 
tallized into action. Hittell, in his His- 
tory of California, says, “One, and a very 


significant, effect of the’ foreign miner’s 
tax law, and the prejudice against for- 
eigners of which it was the evidence, was 
to deprive many of them of employment.” 

Under this regulation it cannot be 
doubted that many a Mexican, born and 
brought up in California, was treated as a 
foreigner and fanned the flame of dislike 
toward the Americanos. The European 
and Australian adventurers stayed mostly 
in- the cities or the mining camps, and 
were soon impressed with the quick pro- 
cesses of American law as interpreted by 
Judge Lynch; and either evolved into 
peaceful citizens or returned to the land 
from whence they came. The Mexican, 
on the contrary, looked upon California 
as a part of his native land, and deeply 
resented the restrictions under which he 
labored. In the spring of 1849, Joaquin 
Murieta, then a resident of his birthplace 
in Sonora, Mexico, heard tales of the gold 
to be had for the picking-up in Califor- 
nia, and finally reached the southern part 
of the State as a horse trainer in a circus. 
He was then a youth eighteen years of 
age, and brought with him his _ wife, 
Rosita Feliz, a high-bred Spanish girl, 
whom he had married against her father’s 
will. From Los Angeles the young man 
drifted north, and finatly located a mine 
in Stanislaus County from the proceeds 
of which he expected to become wealthy. 
While engaged one day in washing the 
gold from the rich gravel, he was inter- 














rupted by an anti-foreign mob which 
roughly told him to clear out, at the same 
time pointing to his wife and telling him 
with disagreeable emphasis to take “that” 
with him, as this was no country for 
“greasers” of either sex. 

The young Mexican, after some hot 
verbal exchanges with his torturers, packed 
up his belongings and went, and here it is 
probable that the fires of vengeful retalia- 
tion and cruel hate, which later were to 
terrorize nearly a whole State for three 
years, were lighted. A short time later he 
borrowed a horse from a half-brother of 
his, who lived in the mining region, and 
rode to a store, where he made some pur- 
chases. He was on the point of returning 
when a man approached who claimed that 
the horse belonged to him and had been 
stolen. 

Joaquin protested that it was borrowed 
from his half-brother, and the mob, which 
had gathered in the anticipation of a 
lynching party, quickly compelled the 
young Mexican to lead them to his half- 
brother’s house. On arriving, the mob 
concluded that the half-brother was a 
thief, and quickly strung him up to the 
limb of a tree, at the same time tying 
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Joaquin to the trunk of the same tree, 
and, after stripping him, flogged him 
severely. They finally released him, and, 
pointing to the dead body of his half- 
brother, warned him to leave the State. 
This was probably the last straw. We are 
told that the young Mexican cursed them 
audibly, and swore vengeance on any and 
ali Americans who should fall into his 
power thereafter. Thus—according to one 
version—the sullen hate engendered by 
previous insults to his nationality was, 
by this killing of his half-brother and the 
degrading flogging to which he had been 
compeiled to submit, fanned into a frenzy 
of desire for revenge upon the people who 
had thus treated him, and led him into 
adopting a career of brigandage and mur- 
der as a means to an end. 

Brigands and banditti, however, are 
still all-too-numerous in Spanish America, 
and even in the mother European coun- 
tries at this present day. “It is far more 
likely that an inherent tendency toward 
that life, as affording an easy means of 
accumulating money, had more influence 
on Murieta’s choice of a career than all 
the insults he had received at the hands 
of the anti-foreign mob. 
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One writer describes him as a man of 
refined appearance, with a high forehead 
crowned with the blackest of hair, and en- 
dowed with the most gracious of manners. 
If such was the case, that outwardly-favor- 
able appearance but disguised a heart 
within, black and cruel beyond ordinary 
conception. 

Shortly after Murieta had submitted to 
the flogging, reports of robbery and mur- 
der on the lonely trails between the mining 
camps of Calaveras and Tuolumne Coun- 
ties became prevalent. As the victims 
were usually killed, and, in a spirit of in- 
solent bravado, left lying across the trail, 
no very accurate description of the mur- 
derer could be obtained. Chinamen, whom 
all the floggings and insults possible could 
not drive away from the gold diggings, 
were frequently found in their cabins with 
their throats cut. On one occasion, it is 
stated, six Chinamen tied together by 
their queues were found with their heads 
nearly severed from their bodies. 

Joaquin, emboldened by success, . en- 
larged the field of his operations. He 
gathered around him a band of similar 


spirits, selected only from the disaffected 


among his own countrymen. “Three- 
fingered Jack,” otherwise Manuel Garcia, 
was his most prominent lieutenant, 
though there were others of almost é¢qual 
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notoriety. In Murieta’s band were, no 
less than four subordinates owning t» the 
same surname as their leader. They were 
Joaquin Ocomorenia, Joaquin Valenzu- 
ela, Joaquin Botellier and Joaquin Carillo 

which last name was also an alias of 
their chief. From this circumstance 
and the fact that Murieta’s features were 
known to but few men, arose a deal of 
hesitation as to the advisability of the 
Legislature offering a reward for the head 
of Murieta, especially as there were also 
at the time many Mexicans of repute hav- 
ing the.same name who might be waylaid 
and killed for the chance of securing the 
coveted blood money. 

At this time, the great San Joaquin 
Valley was peopled almost exclusively by 
Mexicans. Railroads and telegraph lines 
were non-existent, and the chance of a 
criminal escaping were very favorable. If, 
after some peculiarly revolting deed, the 
American authorities became too trouble- 
some, the.band; mounted on stolen horses, 
rode swiftly down the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley and encamped in the fast- 
nesses of Corral Hollow Canyon—which is 
today the scene of the operations of a big 
coal company—or to the ravines of Can- 
tua Creek in Fresno County, which later 
achieved an additional notoriety as the 
place from where the famous stone-men 
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THE BROKEN CANYONS 


were dug, after being buried there by in- 
genious fakers. 


The American rancheros of the West- 
side looked with disfavor on the American 
sheriffs who occasionally penetrated the 


practically unknown canyons of the coast — 


range, and the camps of the outlaws re- 
mained undiscovered. In the mean time, 
hold-ups, usually culminating in the vic- 
tim being stretched on the roadside with 
his throat cut, were increasing, and the 
whole central and southern portions of the 
State were at the mercy of Maurieta’s 
band. 
Many stories are related of the doings 
of the outlaw and his lieutenants, some of 
which are undoubtedly untrue. Joaquin 
seems to have taken a delight in boldly 
venturing to cities and mining camps 
where his life would not have been worth 
a moment’s purchase should his identity 
be disclosed. On one of these trips he was 
in Marysville alone and unattended, occu- 
pied for the moment in watching a monte 
game, when a drunken gambler burst 
forth with the exclamation, “Just a thou- 
sand dollars for a chance at that greaser 
Murieta.” The reckless outlaw edged up 
to the man, bowi2 knife in his hand, and 
muttered in his ear, “You damned gringo, 


I am Murieta!” Before the astonished 
drunkard could give the alarm, he had 
mounted his horse and was disappearing 
toward the foothills. 

He seems to have maintained, through 
the espionage of his countrymen, a thor- 
ough surveillance over persons whom he 
suspected of a desire to betray him, and, 
managing to come upon such individuals, 
alone and unsuspecting of his knowledge 
of'-their sentiments, would whisper the 
name “Murieta” in their ears, as he ripped 
a bowie knife in their vitals. He is also 
credited with being accompanied most of 
the time by a dusky beauty, attired in 
men’s clothes, called Senorita Antonia 
Molinera, who was as tireless a horseback 
rider as himself. 

On one occasion, in the spring of 1852, 
after having driven 250 head of stolen 
horses to his retreat on Cantua Creek, he 
divided his band into three parties, and, 
taking a few of ‘the most trusted, entered 
upon the usual course of murder and rob- 
bery in the hills of Mariposa County. 
Travelers were gripped round the neck by 
a lariat thrown from behind, dragged 
from their horses, and murdered without 
knowing the identity of the assassins. 
Isolated mining camps were held up and 
rich hauls of gold dust passed into the 
possession of the bandits. While thus 
engaged, Captain Harry Love, Murieta’s 
future Nemesis, who was even then en- 
gaged in trailing him, came upon him un- 
knowingly while in a cabin at night. As 
the deputy sheriff pressed open the door, 
Murieta and his associates left from the 
rear and disappeared in the darkness, 
leaving behind them. the women. 

It became fully evident to the authori- 
ties at this time that special measures 
would have to be taken to.capture Muri- 
eta, and the Legislature in 1852 offered 
a reward of $5,000 for his capture, dead 
or alive. While this offer was posted up 
in the streets of Stockton, Joaquin rode 
in one day, alone as usual, and stood 
among the crowd reading the proclama- 
tion, listening to the comments of the by- 
standers. Suddenly he drew out a pencil 
and wrote underneath the official bulle- 
tin: “I will give’ $10,000 myself.—Joa- 
quin Murieta.” 

Before the crowd shad recovered, he 
had mounted his horse and was riding 
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away, derisively waving his hands at 
them. Another bold exhibition took place 
near Stockton, when he attacked a river 
schooner, and, after killing the entire crew 
and passengers, made away with $20,000 
in treasure. 

Tales are told tending to prove that he 
was a man of his word—sometimes. It is 
asserted that Caleb Dorsey, a lawyer of 
Sawmill Flat, Tuolumne County, one of 
the Americans who was determined to-rid 
the State of the desperado, on hearing that 
he was at a small place called Martinez, 
promptly went there. While looking about 
he engaged in conversation a commonplace 
looking Mexican on the subject of the 
bandit. Dorsey, probably with a view to 
its reaching Murieta, informed the Mexi- 
can that the Americans were thoroughly 
determined to capture him, when his au- 
ditor replied that Murieta might be killed 
but would never be taken alive. A few 
hours later it was proved that Dorsey had 
been engaged in conversation with the 
desperado himself, who would probably 
have knifed him but for the fact that there 
were other Americans standing near. 

Some time after this occurrence, Dor- 


sey was appointed by the court to defend a 
Mexican accused of horse-stealing. The 
lawyer immediately recognized the man as 


one who had been in trouble before. Un- 
der stress, the accused confessed that he 
was a member of Murieta’s band, and 
pleaded so earnestly with the lawyer to 
defend him and secure his acquittal if pos- 
sible that he consented. The bandit. prom- 
ised that in the event of his release, Dor- 
sey would be evermore safe from harm at 
the hands of Murieta, who had previously 
sworn to have his life. The man was ac- 
quitted, and a few months later, as Dorsey 
was riding unattended over a mountain 
trail, he encountered Murieta unexpect- 
edly. Both drew their pistols, but the out- 
law, recognizing the lawyer, returned his 
weapon to its holster, and exclaimed: “We 
keep our word. You are safe, sir,” and 
passed on. 

The last days in the life of the outlaw 
were now fast approaching. As if under 
the sway of some vague premonition, he 
had already determined to leave California 
and return to his home in Sonora, Mexico, 
and with this object in view, had already 
despatched $50,000 in gold and a large 


number of horses across the border in 
charge of Joaquin Valenzuela. The Leg- 
islature, on May 17, 1853, authorized 
Captain Harry Love, a Los Angeles dep- 
uty sheriff and a veteran of the Mexican 
war, to raise a company of rangers, not to 
exceed twenty-five in number, and hunt 
the outlaw fo the death. The rangers were 
to receive $150 a month, and Love had 
thousands of applications for enlistment. 

A ceaseless chase ensued. Time and 
again Love and his men were-on the verge 
of overtaking Murieta, when they were 
turned aside by the treachery of the native 
Mexicans. It must be remembered that 
Murieta was by no means the only des- 
perado operating in the mining region at 
this period, and that his band numbered 
a hundred men at times. When it became 
advisable, in the estimation of their 
leader, the band split up into small parties 
of ten or twenty men, each under the com- 
mand of a designated leader. Under these 
conditions, the search for Murieta became 
a most arduous task. 

One Saturday night in July, 1853, 
Love, with seven rangers, among whom 
was William: Burns, a gambler who had 
met Murieta in other days, rode hard and 
steadily down the west side of the San 
Joaquin Valley until the rays of the morn- 
ing sun shot over the Sierras. In the dis- 
tance a column of smoke curled lazily up- 
ward, and the keen eyes of the leader of 
the rangers discerned a group of men 
seated around a camp-fire in that then 
desolate region. 

Captain Love, in advance, rode boldly 
up to the group and asked them where they 
were going. One of the bandits—for such 
they were—replied that they were travel- 
ing to Los Angeles. At this juncture, 
another member of the group addressed 
Love, and insolently told him if he had 
any further inquiries to make to address 
them to him, as he was the leader of the 
party. Love replied that he was an 
American officer, and as such spoke when, 
how and to whom he pleased. The man 
made a quick move as if to reach for his 
gun, when Love covered him with his 
weapon, and warned him that a single 
move would provide him with a quick exit 
from this world. 

At this moment William Burns rode up, 
and, gazing at the man with whom Love 
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had been having the altercation, an- 
nounced that he was none other than Joa- 
quin Murieta. Immediately the bandits, 
who were seven in number, scattered and 
made a rush for their horses. Murieta 
managed to mount his steed, and was 
swiftly riding away, seemingly unharmed 
by the bullets which were flying all around 
him, when Burns dropped his horse with 
a shot through the shoulder. As the dumb 
brute fell, the outlaw pitched headlong, 
temporarily stunned, but recovered him- 
self and ran with halting steps. But it 
was too late. The $50,000 which was 
awaiting him in Mexico, and which rep- 
resented the blood of an unknown num- 
ber of his victims, was valueless in this 
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“Three-fingered Jack,” alias Garcia, was 
chased: five miles and shot a number of 
times before he finally dropped with a 
bullet through the head from Love’s pis- 
tol. Of the remaining five, three escaped, 
and two were taken prisoners. One of 
these prisoners was drowned while’ try- 
ing to escape, and the other was taken 
from the jail by the outraged citizens of 
Mariposa county and lynched. 

Burns decapitated both Murieta and 
Garcia, and preserved the heads in alcohol 
as evidences of the completion of their 
task. The people of interior California 
were at last freed from the curse of Joa- 
quin Murieta. The members of his band 
still continued to some extent in their 











CANTUA CREEK COUNTRY 


emergency. The death agonies which he 
had so often wreaked upon helpless vic- 
tims were awaiting him at last. 

As his pursuers came up, 
turned to face them, having already re- 
ceived, as investigation afterward proved, 


the outlaw 


seven bullets. Two more pierced his 
chest, and, melodramatic to the end, he 
raised his hand and said: “Shoot no more. 
The work is done.” Having thus deliv- 
ered himself, he sank slowly to the ground, 
and, resting his head on his right arm, ex- 
pired. 

In the meantime, Joaquin’s lieutenant, 


chosen career, but the presence of the 
leader who had nerved them to so many 
and fiendish exploits was missing, and 
they disappeared or were gradually run 
down and killed. 

Love was immediately awarded $1,000, 
and the Legislature, on May 15, 1854, ten- 
dered him an additional sum of $5,000. 
Most of the actors in this record of trag- 
edy seem to have died by violence. Cap- 
tain Love was killed by a man in his em- 
ploy in the course of a dispute, and Burns 
was treacherously murdered by associates 
of the dead bandit. The gun with which 
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Murieta was killed is now in the possession 
of Sheriff Sibley, of San Joaquin County. 
[It is a long forty-inch barrel muzzle- 
loader, and was made in Harrisburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1849. 

Tales of the buried wealth secreted by 
the bandits in the recesses of Corral Hol- 
low or the bed of Cantua Creek were rife 
for many years, and more than one search- 
ing party had been organized to find it. It 
is not improbable that even at the present 
day there may be caches containing gold 
dust and money in those localities, but if 
they are ever found it will be purely acci- 
dental. 

The head of Murieta was exhibited for 
a time in King’s saloon at the corner of 
Sansome and Halleck streets, San Fran- 
cisco, with affidavits from a priest stating 
that it was the real head of the bandit. It 
is alleged that for a time after death, the 
black hair grew to such an extent that the 
more ignorant Mexicans looked upon it 
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with awe, as savoring of the supernatural, 
and justifying to some extent the ex- 
ploits of the outlaw. Later it was ex- 
hibited in the towns of the San Joaquin 
Valley. and finally passed into the pos- 
session of the proprietor of a cheap 
museum in San Francisco, where it was 
destroyed in the fire of 1906. Such was 
the ignominious end of the most notorious 
of California outlaws. Since that time, 
others have attempted to follow in his 
footsteps, notably Tiburcio Vasquez, who 
was captured and hanged at San Jose, 
with a few others of less notoriety. 

We who live in the California of today, 
with its smiling San Joaquin Valley, dot- 
ted with orchards and vineyards, can form 
but a_ faint conception of the conditions 
that obtained there in the early fifties, 
when the “gringo” and the “greaser” were 
at enmity, and a man’s best protection lay 
in the cunning of his eye and the strength 
of his arm. 
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wa ADE DESMOND had 

been riding at a coy- 

ote trot since early 

morning, and it was 

now early evening, 

across the yellow un- 

even desert thai 

stretches from the 

Mojave-Sink to the foot of the Tehachapi 
Range. Miners and Indians both in up- 
per and lower Arizona had seen him jog- 
ging along at the same leisure trot weeks 
before; tourists on the Overland not three 
days ago had remarked his dust-covered 
figure and spotted cow pony plodding be- 
side the train when an hour out from 
the Needles. The people in the waste land 
gazed wonderingly over the blistering 
sand after his great rugged shape and 


drooping sombrero that flapped weirdly 


in the hot breeze. They marveled that the 
desert did not devour him as it devoured 
other men. 

Any one who has ever traveled by horse 
over the Mojave Desert, passing a little 
south of. the dusty, sun-scorched Provi- 
dence Mountains, as Desmond did, and 


then out into the Sink, with its dry lakes, | 


lava beds and alkali flats, will know how 
deathly still the desert air; how relentlessly 
intense the heat; what small mercy the 
tawny hills and ochreous-painted rocks, 
show to desert travelers. 

Little wonder that Desmond  slouched 
lazily in his saddle, that his reins hung 
loosely over the pommel, for he had rid- 
den eighty miles that day, which is a 
round sum even though a man be young 
and a cowboy. There was reason for the 
thick dust on his high boots and stirrup- 
flaps, the yellow sprinkling from the 
shoulders of his blue shirt to the skin 
breeches that he wore in lieu of chaps. 
But he bravely pushed onward, unheed- 
ing the jagged outline of hills that blocked 
his way and rose sharp against the pale 
orange sky. <A gray-backed roadrunner 


ran startled into the mesquite; a coyote 
with drooping tail sought safety in a 
nearby gorge. When dwellers of the wil- 
derness observe the birds and beasts thus 
slinking off into the shadows they know 
it is approaching the witching hour. 

“Tf I’m to stand or fall,” muttered Des- 
mond, “by what that danged greaser told 
me back at Gonzoles, I ought to find a 
mesa beyond these hills. And what’s bet- 
ter, the Rancho de Velasco. But,” and 
he glanced uneasily towards the hills, 
“greasers are like most o’ the women and 
squaws I’ve met—you can’t bank on ’em.” 

It was not long after indulging in this 
simple bit of philosophy that the big- 
shouldered cowboy and his tough little 
bronco passed between Castle Rock and 
Desert Butte, and once beyond them, be- 
gan to ascend the mesa trail. Presently 
they reached the mesa itself, which runs 
into the Tehachapi. 

“Gad,” he exclaimed breathlessly, “this 
acts on a man like hearin’ ‘Home Sweet 
Home’ played in the old town. And such 
a cozy ranch!” 

There were fruit trees before his gaze; 
cattle on the open range, great bands of 
them feeding up into the canyons; a 
fenced inclosure for yearlings, and beyond 
that a long narrow ranch house of adobe, 
having a shady porch the length of it, 
and smoke issuing from its chimney. 

“T thank the stars I hit this place 

dark. And I reckon you do too,” he 
added, stroking the bronco’s mane. With 
a smile of complete satisfaction on his 
bronzed face, Desmond loped up to the 
corral. While hitching his pony he had 
leisure to read the fantastically scrawled 
sign, which, posted to the corral gate, pur- 
ported to advertise the need of a good 
vaquero on the Rancho de Velasco. 

The cowboy’s smile deepened. “Wanted 
a good vaquero,” he said to himself. “Well, 
I guess I’m the chap.” 

Senor Roberto Velasco 


*fore 


claimed de- 
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scendency from the dons of ancient Spain, 
and pernaps his claim was a valid one. He 
certainly carried himself like a Don, and 
always insisted on being treated as such 
by his servants and vaqueros. It had 
pleased Senor Velasco to hire but Mexi- 
cans and Spaniards for range work. He 
had ever remained faithful to his solemn 
declaration not to allow a pig of an 
American under his roof. True, he had 
once been forced to engage the services of 
an Indian—but an American—never ! 

What was Senor Velasco’s bewilderment 
one fine evening when, enjoying his 
cigarro and a fresh paper from Los An- 
geles, to behold a giant American cowboy 
tramping unushered, high-heeled boots 
and all, into this sacred retreat! ‘The 
Senora’s maid, meeting the intruding sav- 
age on the portico, had hastily informed 
him of her master’s whereabouts, whence 
he had gone, sombrero in hand, to beard 
the Senor in his den. 

Let us explain in all justice to Senor 
Velasco that he had not been fortunate in 
meeting the best of Americans. Certain of 
them had tried to rustle his cattle; others 
had accidentally killed his calves, while 
hunting on the ranch. He entirely mis- 
understood the American character. All 
Americans were pigs to him; no better, 
but possibly worse. The Senor was there- 
fore at first astonished by the plea which 
young Desmond so earnestly put forth; 
then struck full of admiration for the 
American’s excellent Spanish; and finally 
convinced that here was an American not 
at all typical of his race. Quite delighted 
with the young man’s frankness, he bade 
him have a chair; nay, ye shades of an- 
cient Dons, actually proffered him a cigar. 
The Senor puffed his own weed furiously, 
which fact the amused cowboy took as an 
indication of profound thought. 

“T will think the matter over a moment, 
Senor Daysmon,” he said, leaning far 
back in his chair. 

He was beset by serious difficulties. He 
was afraid that the Senora would not tol- 
erate an American vaquero; on the other 
hand, Mexican vaqueros, being few and 
far between, Spaniards not to be had at 
any price, it was positively necessary to 
employ him. He argued that it was not 
alone politic but right on his part to ac- 
cept the gigantic American, with the 
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muchaco’s face and the voice of a lion. 
The Senora would have to tolerate him. 
For once in his life Senor Velasco broke 
his oath. He hired Wade Desmond. 
Owing to his strange personality and 
wonderful physique, the new vaquero cre- 
ated no little excitement among the re- 
tainers of the rancho. To be sure, he oc- 
casioned considerable commotion in the 
family of the Senor. Beautiful Juanita 
Velasco became subject to queer attacks 
of heart fluttering; Senora Velasco fell to 
Spluttering about all foreigners being pigs 
and devils, and the Senor prayed San 
Diego to keep the American from break- 
ing the back of the first horse he sat upon. 
The rancho boasted a full dozen Mexi- 
can and Spanish riders; tall, graceful fel- 
lows, dark of skin, with trim mustaches, 
and fine black eyes. They were a rorhan- 
tic-looking cavalcade as they left the cor- 
rals in the morning for the range. Every 
one with a big sombrero and gaudy shirt; 
some wearing tight jackets; all having 
broad-bottomed trousers and tanned zapa- 
tos, heeled with silver-mounted spurs. The 
horses, too, fully a-jingle in silver-deco- 
rated bridles and saddles. Amidst this 
show of finery, Wade Desmond loomed up 
as large as a- Patagonian, in his jack- 
boots, brown chaps, dull gray vest, a ban- 
dana about his neck, and a salmon-colored 
Stetson to keep off the fierce rays of the 
desert sun. Fashion is small matter to 
a cowboy. Ability is everything. Before 
two weeks had passed Desmond proved his 
superiority as a horseman, his skill in rop- 
ing, tying, cutting out, and the other diffi- 
cult strokes of the cowboy’s art. Senor 
Velasco found him a valuable rangeman, 
who could endure and accomplish twice as 


‘much as any of his Mexicans. He was ac- 


cordingly secretly delighted in having 
broken his oath. 

There was one, however, extremely net- 
tled by the turn in affairs, namely Juan 
Murrillo, captain of the vaqueros and 
adorer of Juanita. Murrillo was styled 
“El Capitan.” He exercised some little 
dignity in result of that title, and conse- 
quently disliked the idea of any of the 
vaqueros, other than himself, attracting 
unusual attention. Besides, he feared that 
Juanita might easily fall in love with the 
barbaric American, a thing to be carefully 
watched and guarded against. He thought 








he already detected a certain tacit under- 
standing existent between the two. If 
the thing went any further, some day he 
would have to kill Desmond, even as he 
had killed Pedro Lagones, the vaquero, 
whose saddle the American now occupied. 
But it must be done in the dark, for he 
feared the stranger’s blue eye, and dared 
not attack him in the open. 

“Santo!” he muttered angrily to him- 
self, “the giant is as fearless as a grizzly. 


Did I not see him ride his caballo along. 


the precipice in pursuit of a maverick? 
Or was it the devil I saw? And shoot! 
Diablo! He can split an American cen- 
tavo at a hundred and fifty feet. Sacro! 
I am sure he is the devil.” 

One evening after the usual affairs of 
the day were over, the cattle left with the 
line*riders, the horses in the corral, supper 
being over, the tired vaqueros stretched 
themselves about the portico of the rancho. 
A musical Spaniard strummed his guitar 
on the steps, while a circle of Mexicans 
participated in a feverish game of cards. 
Desmond was the central figure in the 
game and apparently held a winning hand. 
At the extreme north end of the portico 
was a door and a window letting into 
Juanita’s room. Before this window, 
wrapped in a dark serape, which made 
him part of the shadow, stood Juan Mur- 
rillo, smoking his cigarette and listening 
attentively to a voice speaking within the 
room. What he heard was evidently not 
to his taste, for he suddenly flung his 
cigarette away, and began to curl his mus- 
tache, scowling fiercely as he did so. It 
was the Senorita’s voice that disturbed 
his temper. She reclined before her glass, 
talking softly to herselfi—as a woman 
will—while she arranged her hair. 

“Ah, Santa Maria,” the beautiful girl 
rippled on, “what a god he is! His eyes 
are so blue they might be spots from the 
bluebird’s wing. And they speak to me, 
to Juanita alone. My father says he has 
a muchaco’s face. But no. It is a hand- 
some face, not dark and wicked like Mur- 
rillo’s, but white and smiling. The 
vaqueros call him El Grizzly. No! He 
is Hl Leon, because he is so brave. Madre 
forgive me, but I do love him.” 

She heard the voices of men on the 
portico. Perhaps Senor Daysmon was 
there, too. She would peep out and see. 
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Gliding softly to the door, she opened it 
and stepped out. That moment she was 
caught by Murrillo’s arms. He whispered 
tensely : “I will kill your Grizzly, Juanita, 
some night when he lies asleep.” 

‘You dare not do it in the light,’ she 
answered, struggling to free herself from 
his grasp. He tried to kiss her, but she 
screamed and held him off. 

Desmond had not been so intent upon 
his cards but what he could watch El 
Capitan’s silent figure. When Juanita 
screamed, he was up in a leap, scattering 
the startled players. His hand went to 
his hip, but “D He had left his six- 
shooter in his bunk. This was a pretty 
mess. He would have to strangle the 
greaser with his hands. “You are a dog, 
Murrillo, a cur, to insult a lady!” he cried. 
“You———” He would have said more, 
but Murrillo, a furnace in his rage, 
slipped a knife from his belt, and throw- 
ing aside his serape, came slowly forward, 
much as a cougar moves to its prey. “I 
will stick you in the heart, Senor Grizzly. 
Mira, mira!” he cried raising his knife. 

The excited onlookers were crowded 
about the steps; those who had guns grip- 
ping them as men will who are accustomed 
to see such sights. Some one laughingly 
advised the American to run, another 
croaked the name of Pedro Lagones, while 
they all kept their eyes on the two-edged 
stiletto which Murrillo flourished in his 
hand. Murrillo was brave now, having 
caught sight of Desmond’s empty holster. 
When within a few feet of Desmond, Mur- 
rillo stopped. “I would Juanita could see 
me kill him,” he panted. He turned his 
head for an instant to see if she were still 
in her doorway. Yes, there was her white 





face gazing at him if terror. Then the 


face vanished, or else his eyes failed. him, 
he knew not which. Desmond’s long arm 
had dealt out from the shoulder, his mas- 
sive fist striking Murrillo on the side of 
the head, sending him rolling off the porch 
into Senora Velasco’s choicest rose patch. 

The vaqueros were thunderstruck by 
this phenomenal display of strength. They 
uttered never a word against Desmond, 
but peered into the flowers at Murrillo’s 
seemingly lifeless form. The vanquished 
captain lay silent and unfit to rise and re- 
new the conflict. Those who had wit- 
nessed his downfall evinced no sympathy 
































































for his plight. Perhaps some of them 
cherished old grudges; certainly, none of 
them liked the American’s arm. Be that 
as it may, the whole band of punchers 
finally tramped off to its quarters for the 
night. 

There was a blush on Juanita’s 
tender face instead of the white cast 
that had been there only a moment be- 
fore. “Dios, Senor,” she said; coming 
forward, “I thought you were about to 
die.” 

“T guess my time hadn’t come,” Des- 
mond responded with a laugh. “Really, 
Senorita, I didn’t think of the danger; 
there was so much pleasure in ridding 
you of that ruffian. Excuse my having 
batted him into the roses, but I assure 
you it was necessary.” 

She thanked him in a word. “Come,” 
she said, glancing meaningly at the gar- 
den where Murrillo lay; “we cannot talk 
here.” 

She led the way to the south end of the 
portico, which was sufficiently removed, 
and there they seated themselves. 

“T don’t want to appear rude,” he con- 
tinued, using his best Spanish, “but I’m 
curious to know what the trouble was 
between you and the captain. I missed 
part of the fuss.” 

Juanita possessed soft, luminous eyes 
that had power to speak of themselves. 
She told him shyly how she had been 
talking to herself as she sat alone; how 
she had stepped out for a breath of the 
evening air. “Then Murrillo flung his 
arms about me,” she said, drooping her 
head. “I screamed, and you came to my 
rescue, Senor.” 

Desmond’s eyes were caressing her in 
the dim light. 

“T’d like to know what you were saying 
to yourself as you sat alone?” he ques- 
tioned, more of himself than of her. 

“Qh,” she cried, confused, “I cannot 
tell you that.” 

It was nearly dark now, though the red- 
faced moon had poised himself on a pin- 
nacle of Castle Rock. By its misty light 
the cowboy could distinguish the flutter 
of Juanita’s long lashes, the trembling of 
her little hand, as she drew her mantilla 
close. 

“Ton’t be shocked, Senorita,” he said, 
lowering his rough voice till it seemed 
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really soft, “but I do know what you 
were saying to yourself.” 

“You do not know!” she exclaimed, an- 
ger replacing her timidity. “Senor Ameri- 
cano, you are too bold. I am a woman, 
and not to be spoken to like a vaquero.” 

“It’s glorious to see you angry, Sen- 
orita. Please let me tell you what you 
were saying to yourself.” 

“Well?” she yielded. 

“First, you decided you did not like 
Murrillo.” 

“Yes,” she admitted, “what else?” 

He seemed to forget her question. “Do 
you know, Juanita, I’m proud of having 
rapped. Murrillo because——” 

“T inquired, what else?” 
rupted. 

“Right you are. I forgot. You wanted 
to be reminded that you had been whis- 
pering to yourself of me. Come, confess, 
Juanita mia.” 

He took her hand gently in his own. 
The mantilla fell back. 

“Oh, caro mio,” she cried, throwing her 
arms about his neck, “since you know it, 
I cannot keep it from you. Yes, *twas of 
you I was thinking, talking to myself. 
Come closer, Hl Leon. Madre, how strong 
you are!” resting her small hand on his 
knotted shoulder. “Come closer, H/ Leon, 
closer, for I love you so.” 

She lay still in his arms, quivering, as 
she had often seen the wood dove quiver 
in the morning sunlight. At last she 
started up, affrightened, telling him she 
must speak of Murrillo. “Maurrillo loves 
me, too, you know,” she said, “and there- 
fore hates you unto death. He swore to- 
night that he will kill you, caro mio, while 
you sleep.” She burst into tears. “And 
he will, unless 4 

“Unless?” he emphasized. 

“Unless [ force him to meet you fairly. 
Can you ride fast, Senor Daysmon?” she 
demanded, suddenly. 

“Not if you want me to ride away from 
Murrillo,” he laughed. 

She shook her head. “Listen. It has 
been a custom for the women of our fam- 
ily to forestall all combats in which there 
was danger of shedding-blood. It is for 
me to tell my father of this quarrel, plead- 
ing with him that there be no shooting. I 
will have him force El Capitan to ride 
with you in the coyote race to settle the 


she inter- 
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affair. Do you understand the coyote 
race, Senor ?” 

“Never heard of it, Juanita.” 

“Tt is very exciting and sometimes dan- 
gerous,” she explained. “Our vaqueros 
enter it for the fun. They all gather 
a-horseback upon the mesa; a coyote is let 
loose, and when it has a start, they pur- 
sue it. ‘The vaquero who succeeds ‘in rop- 
ing the animal receives the prize. The 
others acknowledge themselves beaten. 
Now do you understand ?” 

“T’m to race El Capitan for a coyote. Is 
that it?” 

She nodded her head. 

-‘“T’d rather we could use our guns,” he 
objected. 

“No,” she pleaded, shuddering. “Prom- 
ise me, caro mio, you will ride the race.” 

“T promise, and there’s a kiss to seal 
the agreement.” 

Fully an hour after the evening An- 
gelus, no less a personage than Senora 
Velasco herself came out upon the portico 
very near the spot where Juan Murrillo re- 
posed in a swoon. After grumbling about 
the perversity of all men in general, she 
placed her hands to her mouth, thus 
directed her voice towards the vaquero’s 
bunk-house, and called bird-like for Hl 
Cayitan. At a second prolonged twitter- 
ing, she noticed a rustling in the roses, 
and at the same time detected a faint 
sound of groaning. The noise of crackling 
leaves centered itself in the garden, and 
presently she beheld: the dejected captain 
crawl out upon the path. Having raised 
himself to his feet, he staggered up to the 
portico. 

“What, in the name of Our Lady, has 
happened to you?” she jerked at him. “I 
heard there was a quarrel, but this!” and 
she shook her head in dismay. 

Murrillo proceeded to curse Desmond 
roundly in a mixture of good Spanish 
and poor English. The Senora discreetly 
closed her ears. 

“Senora!” he cried. “Hl Grizzly has 
the arm of Satan. It struck me like a 
thunderbolt.” 

“You don’t mean to say he knocked you 
into my roses, and you have been there 
ever since ?”: 

“Si, Senora. I am forced to say so.” 

She thought of her fine roses ruthlessly 
crushed by his worthless carcass, and ven- 
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‘now seemed possessed of the devil. 





tured to hint that he might have crawled 
out of them sooner. EH] Capitan received 
this untimely suggestion by glaring at 
her with the eyes of a spectre. He was 
about to curse again, she thought. Best 
to fulfill her errand and begone before the 
storm broke. 

“Senor El Capitan.” she ° announced, 
gravely, “I am commissioned by my hus- 
band to command your presence here in 
the morning. You are to ride against the 
Americano in the coyote race. It is to 
settle your dispute, I think. Good luck 
and good-night.” 

Murrillo, feeling weak and extremely 
dizzy, stumbled along in the dark towards 
his shack. When near the horse corral his 
wondering eyes perceived a woman’s slight 
figure, shrouded in ghostly white, flit past 
him and vanish in the darkness. 

“Tt’s my head,” he grumbled, groping 
awkwardly to his bunk. “T’ll sleep it off; 
and the devil take that Americano.” 

* * * ok 

“Smokin’ six-shooters!” ejaculated Des- 
mond. “The very fiend’s in the greaser’s 
horse.” 

The American was glowing with the 
excitement of the coming test of horse- 
manship. Mounted on one of Senor Ve- 
lasco’s half-wild Spanish mares, which 
few would have chosen even for a good 
course, and which only a man of Des- 
mond’s strength could curb, he sat waiting 
for Murrillo to succeed in gaining the 
saddle. This appeared to be a difficult 
feat, for Hl Capitan’s usually gentle bay 
The 
cow-punchers, who had gathered to watch 
the sport, and the man holding the shiver- 
ing coyote, grew impatient and jeered 
their captain. Thus goaded on, he gave 
a splendid spring that landed him squarely 
in the saddle. A yell went up from the 
men, the coyote-man scrambled out of the 
way, and the little gray animal ‘which he 
had loosed leaped desperately over the 
mesa to escape the horses’ flying feet. 

“Dios, they have wings,” gasped Senor 
Velasco. z 

Juanita had early ridden out to the 
head of the Jawbone Canyon, where she 
expected to view the finish. “Heaven 
speed him,” she prayed, with her gaze on 
Desmond and his black mare. 

Desmond rode like the wind. But Mur- 




















rillo was the lighter man, and at once 
drew a length ahead. He _ grasped 
his riata. If he could rope the little 
beast now it would end the affair in his 
favor. Yet he dared not make the attempt 
as a poor throw would mean absolute fail- 
ure. His horse was still behaving badly, 
foam was dripping from its mouth, its 
white teeth flashed in the sunlight, a wild 
stare was in the bay’s eye which only an 
Indian could understand.. Soon the poor 
beast’s sides ‘began to heave. She lost 
her stride. Desmond gained ground rap- 
idly. 

“San Jose,” cried Murrillo, catching a 
glimpse of the foam on his horse’s muz- 
zle, “my horse is loco!” He saw the hated 
American drawing away from him. He 
saw the coyote springing gracefully over 
the ground. -With a fierce shout of hope, 
he twirled his riata over his head and sent 
it hissing in a beautiful throw. The rope 
beat down the coyote’s tail; but the crea- 
ture’s increased speed told of escape. 

Murrillo was forced to dismount, where 
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he stood angered and astonished, watching 
his fine horse roll-in the dust. Wade Des- 
mond dashed past the Senorita, still fol- 


lowing the coyote. He waved his hand. 
Look, Juanita,” he cried. And swung his 
long rope, directing it with matchless skill 
to fall and tighten about the coyote’s neck. 

“Bravo, Senor,” applauded Juanita, 
clapping her hands and laughing for joy. 
“You have won the prize.” 

“What is the prize?” he questioned, pre- 
tending not to see her blushing face. 

“Why, Senor Grizzly,” she replied, look- 
ing ever so innocently into his eyes, “it is 
the Senorita Juanita Velasco. You can 
have my horse, too, if you want him.” 


* * * * 


“What on earth could have ailed Mur- 
rillo’s horse?” he asked her that evening 
as they rode toward Los Angeles. ~ 

“How simple you are for a Grizzly,” she 
said, trying to conceal a smile. “T slipped 
over to the corral last night and fed the 


* poor thing loco-weed.” 


THE WIND’S SECRET 


BY ALONZO RICE 


It seems somehow the wind for many years . 
Has had a secret it would tell to me, 
Of hidden vales beyond some unknown sea. 

Excelling far the music of the spheres 

Would be the wondrous news as it appears, 
Revealed in broken tones as it may be; 
With hand uplifted, and on bended knee, 

No word has come to my attentive ears. 
Sometimes I think it tells of lands of light, 

It babbles so in joy, through golden days; 
And with a pleading voice it would invite 

My feet to seek them; then, in doubt’s amaze, 
I hear it wail upon some cheerless night, 


Of vales where Hope in crownless sorrow strays! 
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As has been stated often, this 
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‘17URING AND immedi- 

#) ately succeeding 

Russo-Japanese war, 

the press of Europe 

and America went in- 

to ecstacies over the 

prowess of the Japan- 

ese soldier and the 

level-headedness and strategic ability of 

the officers who engineered the task of 

grappling with the Russian army and 

navy. Enthusiastic panegyrics were writ- 

ten regarding the sacrifices which the 

patriotic islanders had made to avert a 

menace to their national existence. Lavish 

praise was bestowed on the wonderful 

manner in which Japan, in a brief term of 

years, had modernized and prepared itself 

to whip the Occidental with his own wea- 
pons. 

During the last few months the tenor 
of comment has considerably changed, 
and in many instances editorial writers are 
deploring the fact that any fuss ever was 
made about the achievements of Japan. 
The people have commenced to remark 
that. after all is said and considered, the 
Japanese are ordinary human beings, and 
not supernatural. The Pacific Coast in- 
flux of Japanese immigrants has created 
an extensive and intensive alarm, and 
caused thinkers and statesmen to pause 


the - 


and consider that the Japanese aggres- 
siveness, fanned into volcanic activity by 
the successes in the Russo-Japan war, con- 
stitutes a menace to the world—at least 
to the Pacific Coast of North America. 

It is not the Occident alone which is 
cogitating over the world menace of 
Japan. ‘The Orient also is displaying un- 
mistakable signs of being fearful of the 
menacing position and tastics which the 
island nation has assumed of late. 

Like the Occident, the entire Orient 
showed unbounded admiration of Japan’s 
struggle with Russia. To Asia the issues 
involved in the Russo-Japan war meant 
more than they did to the Occidental 
world. The Asians were enthusiastic and 
appreciative of Japan’s proving to the Oc- 
cident that an Asian nation was capable 
of using Western methods of warfare to 
defeat a Western people; and the praise 
of the Orient was more lavish than that 
of the Occident. But, as in America and 
Europe, the Asian attitude toward the 
Mikado’s subjects has undergone a phe- 
nomenal change. Asia has become fear- 
ful of the methods Japan is employing 
to secure commercial markets and pro- 
claiming its political suzerainty in Asi- 
atic countries. 

Japan’s programme of expansion, the 
Orient is cominencing to realize, is much 
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like that of England. The island-nation 
of the Orient appears to be bent the same 
way as the island-nation of the Occident. 
England went to India for trade purposes. 
The East-India Company, a purely com- 
mercial organization of monopolists, find- 
ing that the government of the day in 
Hindostan was impotent and that general 
lawlessness and anarchy prevailed, formed 
visions of obtaining the political suprem- 
acy of India, since, by manipulating the 
tariff, the throttling of Indian industries 
and the control of the Indian markets 
could be more effectively and easily 
brought about. 

When the English went to India it was 
the East-Indian “gold” that attracted 
them. At that time the country was in- 
dustrially- prosperous. Indian muslins 
and brass and wood art work were the 
furore of France and England in that 
day; but within a few decades the law was 
so made and administered by the British 


that English manufactures displaced the - 


East-Indian, just as the Englishman 


ousted the natives of the land from the 
Government offices. 
- Japan’s career in Korea and Manchu- 


ria significantly shows that the subjects 
of the Mikado are following in the foot- 
steps of their Occidental ally. For com- 
mercial purposes, railroads, telegraphs, 
post-offices, electric lights, etc., have been 
installed in India, and a few millions of 
East-Indiatis have been enabled to come 
in close contact with Western culture; 
but India has paid a woeful price for these 
features of modernization and the benefits 
that have accrued to India from them are 
merely incidental. Japan’s political ad- 
ministration of Korea and Manchuria 
may add these and probably other features 
of civilization; it may lead to imparting 
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education to Koreans and Manchurians; 
but this will be incidental, and for these 
advantages Korea and Manchuria will pay 
a most exorbitant price. 

When the Anglo-Japanese treaty was 
signed a few years ago, the people of 
India, who had expected that the Japan- 
ese would display “Asia-for-the-Asiatics” 
sentiments, denounced the alliance and ex- 
pressed keen disappointment that an Asian 
nation should join a European power to 
keep India, an Oriental country, under 
subjection. Hindoostan was bitterly cha- 
grined. This disappointment is becoming 
acuter and changing into a feeling of re- 
sentment since the development of Jap- 
anese plans for exploiting Korea and 
Manchuria. The people of India are fast 
awakening to the consciousness that the 
foreign policy of Japan is not to merge 
in’ an “Asia-for-the-Asiatics” combine, 
but to reserve Asia for the Japanese. 

All the other enlightened Asiatic coun- 
tries share this East-Indian attitude to- 
wards Japan. China appears to be wide- 
awake in this respect. From the manner 
in which the Celestials are protesting 
against allowing the Japanese to smuggle 
arms and provisions of war into Manchu- 
ria at the present time, it is evident that 
the Dragon Empire is alive to the menac- 
ing attitude Japan has assumed towards 
Asia. 

The possibility of a war between 
Japan and China in a great measure de- 
pends upon how full the coffers of the 
Japanese exchequer are; or how much 
money England and other pro-Japanese 
Occidental nations can loan to the Mika- 
do’s Government; but certain it is that the 
entire Orient is vibrant with a dread of 
the new Japanese slogan: “Asia for the 
Japanese.” 





THE 


STRATEGIST 


“BY GRACE HELEN BAILEY 


HAT SHE WAS a born 
“= strategist was known 
only to a few, for her 


perfection of method. 


and detail was of such 
quality, so subtle, so 
minute, that it took-a 
mind equal in social 
tactics to grasp and appreciate the finesse. 

That we all have moments of ignominy, 
unwitnessed except by the inward monitor, 
is but human, and since this fact places 
us upon the level of a common frailty, it 
but adds to the sting of humiliation; that 
is, when one aspires to pre-eminence. And 
Mrs. Briggs had but one crushing defeat 
to her account, a defeat which, in the or- 
dinary run, would have been regarded by 
the ordinary mortal as a victory since a 
disgrace was averted and the public kept 
in ignorance of a catastrophe that had 
been imminent. But not in this light did 
Mrs. Briggs regard the evasion of a sin- 
ister destiny and the crudity of her re- 
pulse was a lasting shame that took the 
form of a recurring memory which con- 
tinued to castigate the Colonel for his 
share in the tragedy of the fateful even- 
ing. - 

Unknown to the Governor-General him- 
self, unknown to the invited guests, un- 
known to the gentle lady who presided, it 
was the Colonel’s wife who had selected, 
seated and diverted the diners at the Pal- 
ace. The most exquisite insinuations let 
fall in what the vulgar would call “hints,” 
otherwise called the delicate art of sug- 
gestion, had brought to culmination the 
desires and ambitions that had planned 
and plotted from August to October. 

As the warrior feels when he surveys his 
marshaled forces drawn ready for the final 
triumph, so felt Mrs. Briggs, and it was 
only when she discovered the Colonel in 
an attitude of dejection, just a few min- 
utes before dressing time, that she re- 
coiled for one brief instant, touched by the 


chill of possible failure. Then energy, the 
energy that had literally raised the plain 
Lieutenant Briggs to his present honor- 
able office, flowed in upon her daunted 
spirit and stimulated her to fresh en- 
deavor. 

The light ebbed palely through the 
shell-blinds and mingled with the dif- 
fused radiance of the candles flickering on 
the dressing table. The rush of the lesser 
surf struggling back against the break- 
water echoed faintly, and in the reitera- 
tion of the waves complaining against the 
stone wall some tropic insect mixed its 
droning. Of this wordless harmony the 
Colonel was not a part, for he sat in a 
detached zone of gloom, the picture of ab- 
ject anguish and despair. 

Mrs. Briggs eyed him sternly as she 
paused on the threshold of their bed- 
room. Advancing to the center of the 
apartment, she saw that the muchacha 
had laid out her wearing apparel, even to 
the white slippers and the gloves folded 
neatly on the table; everything was in 
readiness to put on. Her control, her 
wonderful discipline extended down even 
to the languid, irresponsible Filipino. She 
slipped off her waist and plunged ample, 
shapely arms into a basin of cool water; 
she proceeded to brush out and do up the 
luxuriant, iron-gray hair and powder the 
fine nose with thoughtful care. She real- 
ized that in deshabille she could never 
command the respect due toa full pano- 
plied superior. 

During this swift transformation no 
word was exchanged and only an occa- 
sional sound, sudden and peculiar of char- 
acter, broke the uninterrupted and silent 
communion of econnubial privacy. Then 
the lady turned and faced her companion 
with a sarcasm that was only dimly per- 
ceived. 

“William, 
Briggs. 

Whenever she asserted their relation- 


my husband,” said Mrs. 
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ship, the Colonel always froze into a hum- 
ble obscurity engendered by the recollec- 
tion of her early condescension. 

“Do you forget what depends upon this 
evening? We, of all people, cannot afford 
to be late. In fact,” she paused impres- 
sively, “I must be the first to get there, 
and——” 

“Oh, Mary!” interrupted the husband, 
with something like a child’s pleading in 
his tones, “eut it out. You can do it by 
yourself, as vou do all things. Won’t you 
leave me? [ really can’t sit through an 
evening with this——-” He made a des- 
perate lunge with an object that was 
grasped by one hand and concealed by his 
shirt. His features contorted with some- 
thing between viciousness and satisfaction, 
and the arm moved with fearful and 
amazing rapidity up and down his back.” 
“My God! You don’t know what it is!” 
He apologized weakly, great beads of 
moisture collecting on his corrugated 
forehead. 

“T have had prickly heat on several oc- 
casions, which fact you might recall, if 
vou were not so ‘self-absorbed,” she re- 
sponded with serene aloofness. 

This stung the culprit into a reproach- 
ful self-defense : 

“You don’t expect a fellow to remem- 
ber birthdays and anniversaries, do you, 
when heil-fire is running up his spine?” 

She stood there, calm, regal, and yet 
something human crept into her demeanor 
as she regarded the overwhelmed human- 
ity that she claimed as spouse. The Col- 
onel’s suspenders were lying inefficiently 
over the white duck trousers, his shirt, 
open to the waist, exposed a patch of in- 
flamed skin with angry blotches that told 
of fierce and frequent digital attacks. His 
waving, white mane hung in wet strands 
and his cheeks sagged with heat and the 
weariness that comes of much activity. 

Mrs. Briggs advanced with the box of 
tale powder in her hand. “Come, dear- 
heart,” she said soothingly, “a little tal- 
cum and you'll feel better. I know it’s 
uncomfortable, but—-—” 

“Uncomfortable! Is that what you call 
it?” demanded the Colonel indignantly. 
“By gum! I call it damned sufferin’ and 
I’d rather be under fire than sit and 
squirm all day with somethin’ you can’t 
reach, and that’s only the worse by the 
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reachin’.” Under intense excitement he 
always forgot his g’s and this indication 
of mental stress filled his wife with alarm. 
“Come, come, it is not so bad,” she said. 
“When you get into a fresh, cool shirt, 
see if you do not feel easier?” Mrs. 
Briggs invariably took refuge in standard 
English when there were indications of 
solecisms on the other side of the house. 
“T just put this one on!” 


“Change it and put on another.” She 


regarded the damp linen with patience 
“Change it at once,” she 


and contempt. 
commanded. 

“It’s no use. I can’t change my skin. 
If I could, things might be better,” re- 
turned the afflicted fretfully. 

Mrs. Briggs heard the victoria come 
into the court. She took up the white 
blouse and began fastening on the gold 
eagles. Deep in her subconsciousness, a 
small voice was saying: you are to be 
thanked for these. Would he ever have 
risen to colonelship if it hadn’t been for 
you? In the appreciation of immediate 
successes and benefits she saw herself 
worsted, and for the first time if the Col- 
onel did not, would not, could not, be 
persuaded to rise to the occasion. *.* * 
With the swift’ change of the diplomatic 
chess player, she veered toward him. 
superb in wrath and disdain. 

“William, Milton, Chesterfield Briggs ‘” 
Her eyes were closed, her thin lips straight 
as they assisted her to bite off the sen- 
tences. 

“Ts it for this that I have raised you 
from the low to the high? In this hour 


when so much depends on your co-opera- 


tion you miserably fail me all because of 
a,” she hesitated, her lip curled, “a slight 
inconvenience. I arranged this dinner- 
party in order to bring things to a climax. 
To-morrow that request could be on its 
way to Washington and Delila’s life saved 
by a little word from the General. Think 
of that dear child, only six months a bride, 
buried in a place like Luzon, a God-for- 
saken spot without any social life or diver- 
sion of any kind! After all the sacrifices 
we have made for her! Such a place would 
kill her flower-like beauty. Manila, bad 
as it is, would be a Paradise. * * * And 
George, you know life here would not suit 
him at all. Our son is a soldier, too, but 
we must not forget that he is a gentleman 
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and unfitted for an existence of hardship. 
If there was any real fighting going on, 
then things would be different. But since 
there is no active service, what is the use 
of him coming here to get black as an 
African ?”” 

“By gum, madam,” cried the Colonel, 
touched on a sore spot, “our pretty son 
might be a man some day if he had a 
touch of such things as dhobe itch, prickly 
heat, hikin’, an’ a few other things to 
give him some backbone. He oughter have 
the pinkness taken out of him. * * * He 
is a sissy, he is, an’ by God, I’m ashamed 
of him. As for our girl, didn’t she know 
she was marryin’ a soldier an’ not a milk- 
sop? Are we goin’ to follow-her ’round 
with a parasol an’ a dance-card for the 
rest of our days? * * * I don’t like ask- 
in’ no favors of nobody——” 

Mrs. Briggs grew in majesty and horror 
as the torrent swelled into such manipula- 
tion of grammar as she had never heard 
from her better-half before. Some desper- 
ate measures must be taken. But what? 
Then she thought of her grandfather. The 
portly shade, gold-braided, emblazoned 
with honors won on the field, came to her 


rescue with all the chilling composure of 


a respectable, nay, a renowned family 
mausoleum. 

To live up to this hallowed ideal whose 
weaknesses were lost in the long sojourn 
of the tomb, was a state of perfection to 
which inclination did not aspire, although 
ambition and pride did flutter in that di- 
rection, for the Colonel realized that this 
ancestor’s lustre had assisted him in the 
upward climb. Now the Colonel was a 
real soldier in spite of the lack of early 
opportunities, and he was a kind, mascu- 
line old war-dog in spite of his wife’s 
browbeating, but he was, above all, grate- 
ful, and any reference to this valuable 
wraith had a chastening effect on his 
naturally pugnacious spirit. 

His hand slipped from the back of his 
shirt and the paper-cutter, a great horn 
affair, came to view. It rested on his 
knee, and his shaggy head dropped on his 
breast: he knew intuitively what was com- 
ing. 

“T spring from a family of soldiers, 
Colonel Briggs,” began the wife of his 
bosom, “and I am not accustomed to see 
our men, soldiers, flinch before any un- 
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pleasantness. * * * I am 9 woman, a 
mother ; I know what is best for my child- 
ren. If it was a case of duty, I would be 
the first to spur them on. But it is not; 
and now their father, through pure indif- 
ference, self-absorption, refuses to fur- 
ther their interests-—-I might say, inter- 
ests of vital importance. * * * If grand- 
father were alive, he might make you see 
your duties in the true light, for he was 
a gentleman born, not made, ahd always 
respected the wishes of his wife as he 
obeyed the orders of this superior officer. 
* * * But you cannot understand these 
things. Colonel Briggs, for it is a mat- 
ter of heredity, I suppose.” 

In the pain occasioned by these indeli- 
cate allusions the old soldier forgot the ir- 
ritation of the flesh, which had increased 
under the heat of repartee, and this was 
more than his gratitude could stand. He 
came to his feet with a fine dignity, all the 
man in him looking out of his blue eyes. 
He squared his broad shoulders and spoke 
quietly :. 

“T may not be a gentleman born, Mary, 
an’ I owe a lot to you, but I’ll be damned 
if I wouldn’t like to lick that grandfather 
of yours. Yes, I’ll go to this bloomin’ 
dinner party, but I never want to hear that - 
old gent’s name again—you remember it, 
Mary—please !” 

The lash had been effective. Even at 
the expense of losing the distinction of 
constantly airing the beloved ghost Mrs. 
Briggs was satisfied and wisely refrained 
from comment. 

When they arrived at the Governor’s 
Palace, an hour later, a young moon was 
rising innocently over the reach of rice 
paddies and casting a shy reflection into 
the slowly, moving waters of the Pasig. 
Great fireflies swayed through the dense 
tropical foliage and a Ylang Ylang threw 
its vivid splashes into the crimson dusk. 

A victoria swept from under the arch 
and as the Colonel and his wife drew up 
they saw that the General had just 
alighted. The Colonel’s watch informed 
Mrs. Briggs that it was three minuies 
to eight. Dinner was not until half after. 
She determined to decoy‘the General into 
some secluded corner and lead up to the 
subject of foreign relations and then 
touch lightly on the domestic relations 
with regard to foreigners and the United 
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States, and, well, incidentally, say—indi- 
viduals. 

And the picture in her mind’s eye grad- 
ually developed and the Colonel saw the 
smiling negative of his wife out on the 
veranda leaning toward the all-powerful 
General, leaning graciously, her hand- 
some person radiating that fascinating 
condescension that always won her favors. 

He pressed miserably against a high- 
backed chair, pressed savagely; and then, 
he began to rise up and down just above 
the belt line, with a peculiar sliding move- 
ment that suggested the luxurious indul- 
gence of an inelegant quadruped that is 
ustially ignored by polite society. 


“Those fierce cocktails made _ it 
worse,” he groaned, his agonized eyes 
fixed on the door as he waited in the 


empty, palm-filled sala his soul fervently 
hoping that the Governor might lose his 
collar button. 

It was acknowledged even by her ene- 
mies, that Mrs. Briggs could talk to men 
and that she held their interest. She ac- 
complished this marvel with a powerful 
yet velvet grasp on subjects close to the 
masculine heart and gave conversation a 
feminine charm without causing it to lose 
vigor. 

As dinner progressed, with its many 
courses, the. tension relaxed and _ the 
women, all with the exception of the Col- 
onel’s wife, sank back in their chairs, 
forming an outside circle, and carried on 
a sympathetic conference which rounded 
out in a universal verdict. While en- 
grossed in the limitations of the Manila 
shop these political dilettantes were un- 
heeding of the fierce fusillade taking place 
between the anti-imperialist and the im- 
perialistic pure-compound. 

“No sir,” cried the Colonel, “let ’em 
talk about the little brown niggers, all 
about selling them to the Japs or any one 
else. What, sell them after we’ve sunk 
millions in these Islands! Turn ’em loose 
to bolo each other into mince-meat!” He 
brought his fist down forcibly as some 
one brought an argument up, and he 
talked from and with his heart, honestly, 
fearlessly and the more conservative held 
back and refrained from such platitudes 
as associate with “altruism.” 

They heard the policy in clear words 
that held on to the gs like grim death for 
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the eagle eye opposite made them seem al- 
most as important as the constitution. 
Suddenly he lost himself with the 
usual unbalance of the extemporaneous 
speaker, and, like the reckless hero of the 
nursery rhyme, not even the forces repre- 
sented by Mrs. Briggs could get him to- 
gether again. In the madness of free 
speech his blood raced as molten lead and 
abstractedly he began unbottoning his 
coat. 

His wife was sitting on the edge of her 
chair, the extreme edge, her eyes watching 
button after button as it flew wide of its 
hole. The Colonel breathed easier as his 
girth expanded and his liberated chest 
took in long draughts of air. He ceased 
to look toward his wife; everything was 
wiped from his mind but the subject un- 
der discussion and the certainty that 
battle was required for some cause. She 
did not breathe at all; her glances were 
rivited on the man facing her, the man 
whose name she bore. 

Then suddenly, she congealed and her 
brain refused to accept the assertion of her 
eyes. The prickly heat had worked the 
speaker into a frenzy, and now, doubtless 
believing that he was freeing -America 
from all seditionists, the gallant officer 
attacked the double foe with a weapon 
that has hitherto had but one purpose. 
His hand groped along the table and 
came in contact with a knife. Seizing 
upon the implement with a joyous expres- 
sion he raised it to his collar. In, up and 
down lunged the blade wielded with a zeal 
never warranted by international compli- 
cations. 

The lookeron, the intent vis a vis, shiv- 
ered. Then regaining control of the sit- 
uation Mrs. Briggs sent a well-aimed 
foot under the table with such sure- 
ness and _ direction, planting . her 
French heels into the shins of the jug- 
gler with such force and precision as to 
cause that accomplished gentleman to lose 
his grip on the inappropriate utility. 

With mesmeric intensity she held him 
for one awful instant, his blue eyes meet- 
ing the dilated pupils with childish be- 
wilderment. Then perceiving his empty 
hand trailing aimlessly along the cloth 
the strategist played her coup de etat 
which, to her mind, was horribly vulgar 
in its crudity, its lack of essential fitness, 
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with splendid heroism. 

Terrified at the long silence, silence 
which succeeded the turbulent eloquence, 
she leaned far over in the direction of the 
Governor and addressed him playfully: 

“Ts that one of your weapons of war- 
fare, your Honor?” she inquired point- 
ing to the wall back of her. 

Involuntarily every one turned to view 
the object indicated. But Mrs. Briggs 
remained rigid and facing the Colonel. 
He looked at her piteously, a great con- 
trition in his eyes, interrogation written 
over his countenance, but she met him 
coldly as she hissed across the festive 
board in a whisper which he alone ‘could 
hear: 

“Leave it—don’t dare to try and get it 


out !” 
* * * * 

The Colonel cut a Major short in the 
middle of a pithy sentence and sprang 
into the victoria beside his wife. The 
little ponies fell into a sharp trot and the 
vehicle passed through the huge gates and 
out onto the smooth hard roads of Mala- 
canang. 

The Colonel collapsed against the firm 
shoulder of Mrs. Briggs. “What a night! 
Oh, Mary, what a night!” He groaned 
then suddenly stiffened: “My God, 
Mary! ‘Take it out—take it out—quick! 

... They'll think I’ve lifted their sil- 
ver—but it doesn’t matter ... By gum, 
Mary, Ain’t it lucky that it wasn’t the 
carving-knife ?” 
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BY HARRY T. FEE 


Though lost in alien dusks that front the high 
Interminable barrier of the dead, 
Still lifts thy face above Time’s epochs fled, 
As memory that lives.and cannot die. 


And still above the dust of years doth lie 
The phantom light that wreathes thy glowing head, 
Against thy dark horizons gleaming red— 

A steadfast star in thy remotest sky. 


E’en as the morn, upon her golden wings, 
Bears radiant athwart the bourn of night 
The glory of the sun’s unconquered gleam, 

You shall arise from out the dust of kings 

And stand alone on thy exalted height, 

The wonder and the joyance of a dream. 
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As this magazine goes to press the Legislature of the State of California is con- 
sidering the appropriation of eighteen million dollars for the building of intra-county 
roads. It is almost certain that this measure will pass into effect, and quite an im- 
petus will be given the improvement of road conditions in the Golden State. The 
Overland Monthly has, in the articles that have appeared in its pages, constantly 
fostered road improvement in the West, and it now points out to the various county 
authorities that 1t now devolves upon them to support the State in its excellent at- 
titude by giving attention to the roadways within the county limits themselves. We 
not only want and need intra-county roads, but we want and need inter-county 
roads. The article by Mr. Barry deals. with this latter need. and he points out par- 
ticularly the bad conditions of many roads in the interior of the State, notably in the 





San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys —TuHE Epttor. 








NE of the most pertin- 
ent problems of today 
is the task of learning 
what steps are most 
essential: to aid com- 
mercial transporta- 
tion. In this connec- 
tion we may well con- 

sider the farmer whose very existence de- 
pends to a great extent on the profitable 
marketing of his products. 


Right here in the Sacramento Valley, 


one of the best agricultural sections in 
California, farmers are so handicapped 
by bad roads that products have been 
known to deteriorate perceptibly in price 
by the time they reach a market place. Ii 
is a fact that railroads are available in 
some cases, but in shipping by that method 
the profit the farmer hopes to gain is usu- 
ally absorbed in exorbitant freight -rates. 
He slaves from dawn till dark, the whole 
year long, and even with this incessant 
toil, he is confronted with poor highways 
after the toil is over. 

This condition is not because the land 
is non-productive, it is due rather to the 
fact that so much time is necessary to ac- 


complish the work of preparing and deliv- 
ering products. This state of affairs must 
improve and with the motor truck the far- 
mers’ outlook is more promising, for time 
is rapidly bringing him the solution of 
the problem nearest his heart, cheap trans- 
portation. Rapid and safe transportation 
is best brought about by good roads and 
motor trucks, the two are indispensable to 
prosperity. 

The sooner these advantages are secured 
the sooner all mortgages on farm property 
will become only occasional incidents in 
rural life, rather than a habit as of today. 

Our agricultural communities do not 
realize the upbuilding effect that the use of 
the self-propelled commercial vehicle is 
undoubtedly destined to have during the 
approaching decade. When one of these 
stray motor trucks is seen on the streets or 
country roads it rouses more or less inter- 
est, but the actual value of the circum- 
stance is lost to the casual observer. 

This apparent lack of interest is not due 
entirely to the fact that we do not ap- 
preciate the importance of motor trucks, 
but because we are not as yet educated to 
the point of accepting the modern method 
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of transportation. For generations the 
horse and wagon method has been deemed 
the only possible transportation facility, 
and the draw-backs incident thereto have 
been accepted as a matter of custom—so 
dependent have we grown on animal trac- 
tion. 

When we see a large business automo- 
bile carrying thousands of pounds it brings 
us to a keener realization that a more ad- 
vantageous mode of transporting com- 
modities of all kinds will eventually: sup- 
plement the work of horses entirely. In 
large cities the traffic congestion has been 
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hauling grain. Good highways should in- . 
terest the city’man as well as the country 
man, for his living is affected to the same 
extent, because of his dependence on the 
adjacent farms, for numerous commodi- 
ties. Products cannot be landed in as good 
order nor as cheaply, when subjected to a 
haul over miles of badly constructed road, 
or over highways that do not merit a 
name. 

It can easily be seen that much larger 
loads can be transported with the expen- 
diture of much less power, hence at mater- 
ially lessened expense, over smooth, well- 
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lessened very materially by the use of 
motor trucks. Goods are moved at a faster 
rate and the truck takes up much less 
room. This fact has been proven by actual 
measurements. The London Globe says: 
“‘We have long held that in the ideal town 
there would be no horses, and London 
seems to be fast approaching that state of 
things. 

The price of farm products rests with 
the farmer but is enhanced by the cost of 
transportation. Even the price of - the 
bread we eat is governed by the cost of 


ROAD NEAR STOCKTON, 














WHERE IT MERGES INTO A CITY STREET 


constructed roads. It is a universal fact 
that actual living is much cheaper in 
Europe than in America; and though to 
many this may seem strange, statistics 
prove that every ton hauled, costs the 
American farmer thirteen cents more than 
the transportation of an equal amount 
costs the European farmer, where good 
roads are maintained, from the smallest 
villages and to the most remote towns. 
In France the highways are good—not 
because of any particular superiority in 
road-making, nor because the people of 
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THE HIGHWAYS OF PROSPERITY. 


that country are blessed with any special 
talent for road-building, but because the 
initiative in matters pertaining to public 
highways is taken by well trained engin- 
eers and directed by the national govern- 
ment. ‘I'he national government of France 
has expended: over $300,000,000 in con- 
structing and maintaining 23,656 miles of 
highways. The standard road in that 
country is in such splendid condition that 
a draft horse hauling a load of 3,300 
pounds is expected to make about twenty 
miles per day. ‘This fact indicates the 
difference between roads in France and 
those in the United States where the load 
‘hauled by one horse over average level 
country roads is only 1,400 pounds. 
Although every dollar that is spent by 
the farmers in increased road taxes will 
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to which many Easterners fly to escape the 
oppressive summer heat or the piercing 
winter winds. Good roads, next to good 
weather are a prime necessity to the Amer- 
ican people. ‘They are the avenues of com- 
merce and progressive citizens should rea- 
lize that the maintenance of good high- 
ways is the prime necessity in State devel- 
opment and should receive foremost con- 
sideration. Simply because the generation 
preceding us was satisfied with bad roads 
is no reason why we should hold to the 
same antiquated idea. 

We are gradually waking up to the fact 
that we are somewhat behind in the race. 
A great many tourists are brought to Cali- 
fornia simply through the splendid cli- 
matic conditions which exist here, and be- 
cause of the natural scenic attractions 














A TYPE OF THE MODERN MEANS OF TRANSPORTATION OF: THE 


PRACTICAL FARMER. 


add from $5 to $25 to the value of farms, 
it should not be up to the farmer to build 
the roads. There should be co-operative 
work between the city man and the country 
mar, for one benefits the other. 

The State aid system is a most effectual 
one—fifteen ‘States have adopted it and 
others are adopting it at the rate of four 
or five a year. It is only reasonable to 
suppose that Eastern States would fall in 
line more quickly than the West, as manu- 
facturing industries are older there and 
that section of America lies nearer Euro- 
pean centers. 

California with its wonderful scenic and 
climatic attractions is naturally the haven 


How much 


which abound so plentifully. 
could that travel be increased if we added 


the comfort of good roads? It would 
simply serve to complete our long list of 
advantages and add the finishing touch— 
ideal existence, without mentioning the ad- 
vancement of all industries. 

Strange as it may seem, some of the 
finest sections of California, because of 
their isolation and poor roads are un- 
known. Some of our greatest resources 
lie unused simply because we fail to realize 
the importance of good roads. 

San Joaquin County has realized that if 
they improve two hundred miles of the 
twelve hundred miles of roads as sug- 
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gested, the cost of transportation of pro- 
ducts would be directly decreased at least 
twenty per cent. Two miles of excellent 
road have been built out of Stockton, at the 
excessive cost, however, of nine thousand 
dollars per mile. Just think of it! At 
this price, improvement of roads would be 
almost impossible, and it remains for com- 
petent engineers to determine a systematic 
expenditure of money appropriated for 
such purposes, under strict government 
supervision. 

The road tax for poor roads that you are 
paying every day amounts to twenty or 
forty times what the good roads tax will 
ever amount to. We should have laws 
enacted for the improvement of our roads 
and their maintenance. We have no State 
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road specialists as we have in other branch- 
es of government, and yet what problem 
lies nearer the economic prosperity of the 
State than the betterment of our high- 
ways ? , 

It is true that the West is not as thickly 
populated as the Hast; but. why induce 
people to settle in California unless you 
build some means by which they can move 
crops easily, or offer some inducement to 
cultivate land at a profit. The sooner we 
join the good road movement, and lead 
the procession as we do in all things else, 
the sooner will we reach permanent indus- 
trial prosperity. California has wonderful 
resources, and California wastes her oppor- - 
tunities, and the farmer by giving him 
wealth and happiness. 











OF THE GLOAMING 


BY BILLEE GLYNN 


O weary wings of day that beat 
Home to the dusking West— 
O souls that in the gloaming meet, 
Spirits of vague unrest! 
O lonely heart of night that throbs 
Upon the pillow of the dark— 
O sweet thought-silences that hark ; 
*Neath the low-breathing world’s half sobs— 
My soul sways to your call! 


O life that ebbs upon the sands, 
The vain-marked sands of Time— 
O Love that mourns its severed bands, 
Its hour of the sublime! 
O wild regrets that ever move 
Across the dim-lit lonely years— 
My soul steeps in your myriad tears— 
To-night brings to my heart, O Love, ° 


Thy shadow, that is all! 








TWO FOOLS 


BY JOSEPH NOEL 


mWAY FROM anature’s 
, scrap-heap Lincoln 
Travers would have 
earned the reputation 
of being a_buttoned- 
up man. Only Ne- 
vada’s_ iron-hilted 
hills that smile at the 
pretensions of the pyramids and the inter- 
minable reaches of alkali had his con- 
fidence. His face had the determination 
of a clenched fist, though his eyes occa- 
sionally held a mystery in their gray 
depths, a suggestion of things unseen of 
ordinary eyes, when supper was over, the 
fire a mass of glowing embers and pipes 
sending incense to such skies as persuade 
every one sleeping under them to conquer 
the instinct that makes house-animals. On 
such occasions the eyes. told of the human 
being hidden behind the corrugations of 
the old prospector. They hinted, too, and 
his intonations when he briefly announced 
the discovery of a ledge or a promising 
viece of float emphasized, the hint that 
he had not spent all his life away from 
the ease of the cities. In the Southern 
camps that came into existence after 
Tonopah had vindicated the sagacity of 
Jim Butler’s burro, there was a tradition 
that “Link Travers knew a sight more law 
than all them jawsmiths from Reno rolled 
into one.” 

Towards sundown of the fifth day out 
we made camp near a deserted mine. The 
bleached windlass, broken bucket and few 
strands of rope swaying in the hot breeze 
proclaimed the supremacy of the desert, 
which eventually gathers to itself every 
atom of those things that are man-fash- 
ioned. 

And even the dump had succumbed to 
this uncompromising spirit of the wastes, 
and not a little work with the hand-pick 
was necessary to get through to the sul- 
phides. When the oxidized crust was 
penetrated, we gathered samples of the ore 


and searched them for tell-tale marks of 
riches. 

“Fools,” said the recent graduate from 
the correspondence school of mines, con- 
temptuously throwing aside a piece of 
rock. “Nothing but a hole in the ground.” 

There was a snarl from the old pros- 
pector that caused us all to look up quick- 
ly: his face was harder, more determined- 
looking than ever. For an instant his 
teeth ground together; there was some- 
thing about him that suggested the wolf 
about to attack. Then he seemed to be 
trying to get himself in hand, and finally 
his eyes turned towards the Dixie Desert, 
across which we had plodded all day under 
a blistering sun. Slowly the mystery, the 
dream of things beyond the are of our 
senses which we had noted in the glow of 
the dying embers, took possession of them. 

“T.isten, you,” he began abruptly. “Per- 
haps they were fools. Perhaps this is only 
a hole in the ground. They are most all 
fools that do it. They are most all fools 
that put their sweat and blood into them. 

“IT knew two. It would be useless to 
tell of their hopes and fears as the hole 
went deeper foot by foot. It would be use- 
less to tell what they were digging for be- 
sides gold; what they were trying to con- 
quer besides the desert. Hard work! 
Every one: works hard here or he soon be- 
comes as the shifting sands. But these 
two had it harder than most. It was new 
to them, that kind of work.-And they were 
five miles from water; more than five 
times that from another human being. 

“The nearest camp was Thunder, loud- 
named to keep the timid investor from 
hearing the still, small voice protesting 
against the seductive stock certificate. The 
big brokers and operators had been in, and 
their profits were all made. A few clerks 
were left in charge of the offices. They 
were mostly of the counter-jumper type. 
And the counter-jumper intellect is a 
mighty poor one to approach with any- 
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thing new. It’s the intellect that meas- 
ures everything with a borrowed yard- 
stick. 

“So those two fools would go back to 
their holes in the ground. Their disap- 
pointment merely brought them closer to- 
gether. It welded them as men are weld- 
ed in this desert furnace. 

“One of the fools, the younger, was the 
best man God ever let live. His patience, 
even when the night winds made the cough 
rack his frame, was enough to make 
the strongest wonder at his own weakness. 
And he was always cheerful. As he let 
the bucket down into the hole at the bot- 
tom of which lay the other end of his rain- 
bow, he would sing a clear tenor note so 
brimming with the joy of life that the 
old fool was frequently deceived into be- 
lieving that the last shot had opened up 
another Comstock. 

“Once he sang when the bucket was on 
the way up. It had always been too much 
for him to sing on the up-heave before. 
Nor had the song much in it this day to 
recommend it; it came in asthmatic gasps. 
But it was singing, just the same. There 
was ‘a suggestion of determination more 
than light-heartedness in it. What made 
the singing peculiar, however, aside from 
the asthmatic effect was the fact that the 
two fools had awakened to their foolish- 
ness. 
day more. It was at breakfast that the 
Cecision had been reached. Before the 
coffee was boiled and the bacon browned, 
the young one had come up the canyon 
with two letters which had been left by the 
driver of the Winnemucca stage in the 
‘cleft of rock that served as a postoffice. 
One contained an assayer’s certificate. Un- 
der the head of ‘silver’ was written ‘a 
trace;’ the column devoted to gold was 
blank. With the other came the odor of 
Parmese violets. It brought visions of 
trim lawns, brown-stone fronts, large, 
dimly-lighted rooms, suave, well-booted, 
well-gowned women. The oid fool 
watched him closely as he tore the fash- 
.ionably-shaded missive into shreds, and 
agreed with him that women—the well- 
gowned and the others—are a queer lot. 

“Once he stopped in the middle of a 
song to call down the shaft for acquies- 
cence in the criticism, which he seemed 
anxious to elevate to the plane of a phil- 
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They had decided to dig just one - 











osophy. After that the singing took on 
a new quality. It suggested far horizons 
and brought memories of long journeys 
over hills where strange roads go down. 
Suddenly it stopped. No sound came to 
the man down below. The bucket swung 
empty against the drum of the windlass. 

“When the sun cast long, siaziting 
shadows, the old fool was hoarse from 
yelling. He tried to hitch himself to the 
top, but his pick rang futilely against the 
granite sides of the shaft when he at- 
tempted to dig the foot-holds. He at- 
tempted to throw enough gangue into the 
bucket to make it descend. All count of 
time was lost when he stopped, having 
succeeded in bruising his head and arms 
with the falling rocks, but failing to force 
the windiass to make one revolution. Hun- 
ger began to gnaw at him. His throat be- 
came parched as only a man’s throat may 
be parched on the desert. When he tried 
to moisten his cracked and bleeding lips 
with his swollen tongue, he winced with 
the pain of it. ‘The hours dragged into 
days. Each was ushered in with a franiic 
attack on the granite hanging wall until 
the point of the pick was worn down to the 
semblance of a ragged hammer-head. 

“One night he was awakened by the 
sound of laughter ringing in his ears. He 
listened, and its emptiness, its utter re- 
moval from mirth, brought in its train 
the picture of a parchment-faced woman 
that he had once met accompanied by the 
sheriff; in her eyes was the far-away look 
of one weary of the struggle day to day 
against the solitude. He put his hand to 
his mouth and the laughter ceased. Then 
he fell on his knees. 

“Listen, Ted!’ he whispered ; ‘I’m go- 
ing the way that woman went, the one we 
met crossing Smokey Valley. I laugh 
that same laugh. You are a good fellow, 
Ted. You always were. Don’t you re- 
member !:ow I nursed you that first sum- 
mer down in the Toyabee when we were 
both tenderfeet together? That was when 
she of the Parmese violets announced *her 
engagement to the other fellow. You 
talked and talked of the millions you were 
going to make in a day. You were out of 
your head then, just as I am going now. 
You can help me. For Christ’s sake do.’ 


“The creaking of the windlass caused 
Slowly it turned as if 


him to look up. 
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the operator had put on the shoe. -The 
bucket came down an inch at a time. [| 
thought it would never reach me. Yes, I 
was tke other fool” (in answer to the ques- 
tion that hung unasked on all our lips.) 
“T was.the other fool, and, my God, I 
thought that bucket took an eternity to get 
to the bottom. You see, that laugh made 
me think I was gone. I grabbed at it as 
soon as it was within reach. As I did 
so, the other, the young fool, stepped out. 
The moon was shining straight into the 
shaft. 

“And even then I thought there was a 
light that came from some-other — source. 
It seemed to. shine on his face, which 
struck me as being woefully thin and gray. 
But I did not stop to question him; to 
ask him about that method of rescue, 
which even in my bewildered state I felt 
was peculiar. Nor did I ask him where 
he had been those days and nights, the 


number of which I have forgotten and still 
forget. 

“The primitive instinct dominated. Life 
was waiting up there for me at the edge 
of the hole, and I climbed to it hand over 
hand. Half way up something: compelled 
me to send a greeting of some kind down 
to him. I stopped and glanced in his 
direction. What I saw there with the 
moonlight streaming into its empty eye- 
sockets, gripped my heart as if Death had 
reached out a hand for me. I slipped 
back, but quickly recovered, and finally 
dragged myself to the top. 

“‘Not more than two feet from that shaft 
there,” pointing to the old mine, “I found 
him. Clutched in his..cold. hand was a 
scrap of the letter to which still clung a 
faint odor of Parmese violets. You see 
those.four posts over there with the grease- 
wood brush all around to keep off the coy- 
otes. That is where he lies.” 
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The time-worn classic he did spring 
At her tri-weekly bake: 
“Ah, how I sigh 


For good old pie 


Like mother used to make!” 


But like unto the turning worm, 
She, in her anger, spake: 
“Why don’t you go 
And make some’ dough 
Like father used to make ?” 


—RICHARD ROSE. 
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ACROSS THE 


ISTHMUS OF 


TEHUANTEPEC 


BY GEORGE F. PAUL 


the 
Gulf terminus of the 
Tehuantepec National 
Railway, straggles 
half way up the sand- 
hill to look out upon 
the tossing waves, and 
then becomes so per- 
plexed at the crabs, mosquitoes and scor- 
pions that infest it, that it wheels about 
and scoots down a back street to the 
wharves. High up on the hill half a dozen 
Chinamen in an airy shack beguile their 
idle hours with a game of fan-tan, while 
at the very crest a rambling hotel serves 
peppery dishes between siestas and aspires 
to being a seaside resort, oblivious of the 
yellow fever that time and again has de- 
populated the place. There is no mistak- 
ing the power of the sun here. The 
stevedores in the hold of the vessel unload- 
ing at the wharf are stripped to the waist, 
their dark skins fairly bubbling with per- 
spiration. All the English-speaking resi- 
dents wear suits of white, and the natives 
are shielded by their broad sombreros, so 
in this way the heat question is settled. 
At 6:45 in the morning the train, con- 
sisting of a baggage car, two third-class 
coaches, and one first-class coach, with 
Superintendent Greene’s private car be- 
hind, left Coatzcoalcos within a _stone’s 
throw of the Gulf of Mexico, and started 
on the way to the mightiest ocean in the 
world. As we proceeded, the growth, at 
first sight, became heavier and _ heavier. 
The numerous streams that were crossed 
showed that this region does not lack for 
water. In fact, the region has an aver- 
age rainfall of over 100 inches. In this 
respect, it is far ahead of most parts of 
Mexico. Were all the republic as well 
watered it would blossom like a rose. As 
it is, thousands of acres in the north may 
be had for a song; day after day they blis- 


ter and scorch under wind and sun. 

Here all is different. Crops grow the 
whole year round. The drought has no 
terrors for the planter. In fact, his 
greatest endeavor is not to make things 
grow, but to keep some things from grow- 
ing; a miniature jungle soon appears on 
the field that is neglected for a year or 
two. Happily, the natives are very skill- 
ful with the machete and like to work 
with it, so the land can be readily cleared. 
The Dakota farmer shivering with his feet 
in the oven can hardly realize what it is to 
be where the orange blossoms shed their 
sweet perfumes, where the corn and cane 
and coffee make glad the planter’s heart, 
where the groves of lemons and palms re- 


ceive the best of help from sun and soil. 
Here it is a perennial spring-like sum- 


mer; and there are no barns to fill with 
hay for the cattle whose breath congeals 
in the nipping ,air when the north wind 
tugs at the siding and the fine snow sifts 
in through the cracks. Here the song birds 
are ever in practice. ‘The calf turned 
loose to graze finds grass knee-deep, with 
a cool stream of limpid water near by; 
and soon the calf has developed into a 
yearling and the yearling into a chunky 
bull, until, one fine morning, the master 
walking out across the dew-covered fields, 
spies his great black lordship and sets a 
price on him. 

We pass through mile after mile of 
tropical growth—palm, banana, coffee, 
cane—stretching away in gentle undula- 
tions to the blue haze of the Gulf. We 
seem to be walking with giant strides on 
the very tree-tops, millions of them, with 
brilliant crimson and scarlet flowers in 
wild profusion. And the mists cling close 
to the mountain sides as if seeking to veil 
their beauties. 

The farther we go, the more apparent 
become the obstacles which the engineers 
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have had to overcome. One moment the 
mountains throw a rocky spur across the 
track; the next we perceive where an 
arroyo has hollowed out a dizzy chasm, 
while just around the curve ahead is a 
jungle full of slimy snakes. The railroad 
is no Topsy sort of an affair. It did not 
come upon the slow-going natives with a 
sudden jar. Its completion marks the con- 
summation of a desire that had its origin 
in the fertile brain of Hernando Cortez. In 
his fourth letter to Charles V, the Con- 
quistador wrote: “I have heard that in 
the opinion of my navigators there exists 
a strait leading across into the opposite 
sea (the Pacific), which is the thing above 
all others in the world I am desirous of 
meeting with, on account of the immense 
utility which I am convinced would result 
from it to the advantage of your Imperial 
Majesty.” 

During the reign of Philip II in the 
sixteenth century, and of Charles II in the 
eighteenth, accurate surveys were made at 
Tehuantepec and elsewhere. In 1774, 
Agustin Cramer, Governor of the castle of 
San Juan de Ulloa, at Vera Cruz, was sent 
by the Viceroy Bucareli to survey the Isth- 
mus of Tehuantepec. He returned enthu- 
siastic over the possibilities of a  trans- 
Isthmian canal. Fifty years later the 
State of Vera Cruz co-operated with the 
general Government in appointing men to 
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A COFFEE PLANTATION. 





Isthmus. The 
work of the commission is shown in the 
Indian towns having names of national 
heroes, with Indian terminations, such as 
Hidalgo-titlan. 

The story of the railroad from the 
time of the concession granted Jose de 
Garay to the present is one of many vicis- 


.Situdes, due, for the most part, to national] 


imbroglios. By 1882 only 35 kilometers— 
less than 25 miles—had been built. Con- 
tractor after contractor attempted to solve 
the problem. The project attracted men 
from all over the world. Finally, when 
the line was pushed through from gulf to 
ocean, it was found to be inadequate in 
many ways. If it ever was to become a 
great transcontinental route, the ports at 
either terminal had, of necessity, to be en- 
larged so as to handle with the greatest 
favility the traffic expected. With this end 
in view, contracts were entered into with 
a well-known English firm. In partner- 
ship with the Mexican Government, this 
firm contracted to bring the railway up to 
a high standard, to complete the port 
works and to maintain the property for a 
period of fifty-one years. Accordingly, 
grades have been lowered, the alinement 
improved, old bridges replaced, heavier 
rails laid, heavier rolling stock ordered, 
and extensive shops equipped. 

It is expected before long to make of 























A JAIL IN THE HOT COUNTRY. 


this line a double-track road. This would 
certainly be very difficult and costly, as 
hundreds of cuts would have to be made. 
The Government, however, is anticipating 
a monster traffic for this line. When the 
present orders for equipment are filled, 
the company will have 1,089 freight cars 
and plenty of locomotives. Six hundred 
thousand tons of freight annually will be 
obtained by diverting to the Tehuantepec 
route the steamers which now pass through 
the Straits of Magellan. While this route 
may never be a formidable rival of the 
Panama Canal route, yet the traffic man- 
agement realizes that the canal will not 
be completed for some time yet, and hopes 
that by the time the canal is built there 
will be traffic enough to keep both routes 
busy. From New York to San Francisco 
by way of Panama is 6,107 miles, while 
via the Tehuantepec route this distance is 
cut down to 4,925 miles. By means of 
the most modern terminal facilities, a 
cargo of 5,000 tons can be transferred 
from the steamer to the cars in ten hours, 
and started on its trip of 180 miles across 
the Isthmus. 

About half-way across the Isthmus is 
the town of Santa Lucretia. Here one 
may take the Vera Cruz and Pacific Rail- 
road and in twenty-four hours reach Mex- 
ico City by way of Cordoba. It is thus 


seen that the new line is an important link 
in the proposed intercontinental railway 
from New York to Buenos Ayres. 


The 
possibilities and political importance of 
such a line uniting the two Americas can 
hardly be overestimated. That such a line 
will be completed is but a question of 
time. 

Further down, the Pan-American Rail- 
way strikes off from the Tehuantepec line 
at San Geronimo and penetrates the jun- 
gle to the Guatemalan border. From here 
the work is being pushed on to the east 
and south. The opening of these lines 
has meant new life to all this. part of 
Mexico. 

Santa Lucretia has both the charm of 
the old life and the stir.of the new. Down 
along the river bank the native women 
are digging away at the family washing, 
and, at the same time, puffing content- 
edly at big, black cigars. A house full of 
Chinamen on the hilltop means that the 
natives have rivals in the laundry busi- 
ness. Manana will be another wash-day, 
for three of them shoulder their _ poles, 
with big square oil cans at either end, and 
plod coolie-fashion up ‘and down the hill 
under the broiling July sun. Yet no mat- 
ter how blistering hot it is, the laborers 
huddled around the pay-car in the yards 
do not complain. ‘There is a wad of 








FORDING THE TEHUANTEPEC RIVER. 


fifteen dollars coming to each of them, so 
they do not object to waiting in line, hat 
in hand. To the south and east black 


clouds begin to form, a_ slight breeze 


springs up, the palms whisper to the plan- 


tains that a storm is on the way, and then, 
before the news is fairly published, the big 
raindrops come flattening themselves out 
on thé thatched roofs and striving to 
trickle through into the humble homes. 








Beyond Santa Lucretia the new town 
of Rincon Antonio, with its 1,500 people, 
fairly sizzles with the heat all day long. 
The railroad company, however, has pro- 
vided for its officials and employees here 
telephones, electric lights, bath rooms, ice 
and kindred luxuries, so that, with the 
noonday siesta life is far from disagree- 
able. 

By the time the traveler has reached 
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Rincon Antonio, he will have noticed that 
the express car is half full of squealing 
pigs; that the barefooted Indian women 
here wear lassos of gold coins around their 
necks, that the bananas are a foot long, 
that the pine apples bring great ripples of 
joy to the palate. The train passes through 
the defunct Ubero plantation, now a mere 
shadow of its former self. It presents a 
striking contrast to the great plants be- 
yond Tolosa, with their modern sugar 
mills. It is something of a disappoint- 
ment not to see a row or two of acrobatic 
monkeys dangling from 
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designs, 1s 


gold thread in _ elaborate 
often made of velvet-—a queen’s dress 
here from its great cost. The skirt of 
the dress is of soft material to the knees, 
being usually made of linen, silk or velvet, 
but below the knees it is always of heavy 
lace, starched until it rustles like a field of 
corn. A dozen finger-rings, a pair of 
heavy ear-rings, five hundred dollars or so 
in a necklace of American gold coins, and 
the costume is complete. The True Zapo- 
teecan women wear no shoes, as they con- 
sider them neither cleanly nor healthful. 





the hanging vines, but to 
make up for this there is 
a surfeit of stately ma- 
hogany trees that may 
some day have the ex- 
treme pleasure of hold- 
ing the dainty form of 
Geraldine Van Cortland 
as she suavely relates to 
her Courtenay Wither- 
spoon her latest automo- 
bile escapade. 

The show village of 
Tehuantepec is alone 
“worth the price of the 
trip.” The village is old 
enough to suit the most 
exacting antiquarian, 
and, what is more, the 
railroad has not modern- 
ized it farther than mak- 
ing market day come 
every day instead . of 
once a week. The station 
platform is swarming 
with a perfect rabble of 
vendors who hover inces- 
santly around the car 
windows. Of course, 
they make many sales, 
for who could resist the 
witchery of their twink- 
ling eyés, to say nothing 
of the fruit and dulces 
they offer? These wo- 
men of the Zapotecan 
race are famous beauties, 
being often compared 
with the women of the 
Samoan Islands. The 
characteristic short 
jacket, embroidered with 
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The train pulls out of the station and 
crosses the treacherous river that one day 
is nearly dry and the next may be an ir- 
resistible flood. Finally, with the round- 
ing of a curve, the sea bursts on the sight, 
and Salina Cruz has been reached. No 
time will be lost before inspecting the 
monumental engineering works in pro- 
gress along the beach. ‘To create a per- 
fectly safe harbor here it was found nec- 
essary to build an outer and an inner one. 
To form the outer harbor two massive 
breakwaters have been thrown out into the 
sea like giant protecting arms. The longer 
arm, the east breakwater, is to extend out 
a thousand meters. A rubble foundation 
is first laid, upon which blocks of concrete 
or natural ruck are placed by steam cranes. 
Above this come two rows of 40-ton con- 
crete blocks, surmounted in turn by a 
concrete parapet. ‘lhe real harbor, or in- 
ner basin, occupies on the shore the for- 


mer site of the.old town of Salina Cruz. 


Two dredgers with: centrifugal pumps re- 
move the sand and dump it m-deep water. 
The basin at. first will be one thousand 
meters long by 222 meters wide, with a 
depth of ten meters of water at low tide. 
Not the least important feature of the 
harbor works is the great drydock, now 
nearing completion. 

These few simple facts give but a very 
inadequate conception of the immensity of 
the work that has been done here, where 
warehouses have been built, tracks have 
been laid, and mountains of solid rock 
transported.. Furthermore, a new town 
has been built. 

This new Salina Cruz is in many ways 
some such a place as El Paso, Texas, 
where the representatives of many nations 
congregate. The main street is long and 
broad, by day desolately dry and depress- 
ingly hot, yet by night truly picturesque. 
Along its length sparkle and flicker many 
lights. A new hotel with the dining room 
in the open under the portales starts the 
street near the station. This is flanked by 


a row of pretty cottages much like those to - 


be seen along the coast of Maine. No 


doubt the little English children of these 
households have by now gone to sleep, 
leaving the crickets to chirp in the’ palms 
and castor oil plants without. A thatched 
roof or two, the glaring new postoffice, 
and then a row of stores, in the first of 
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which a barber has chugged his © victim 
down into a straight-backed chair, and is 
lathering him with a vengeance. The vic- 
tim’s dog lies outstretched:in the middle 
of the street, where the passers-by who 
glance in at the shop door may stumble 
over him and sprawl in the sand. The 
barber’s neighbor is a billiard hall, where 
the. ivories click merrily, trying to keep 
in time with the clinking of the glasses 
in the adjacent cantina. But it is in the 
general store that interest centers; here 
a strapping Dominican negro is singing 
Spanish songs in a jarring nasal of lim- 
ited range, and punctuating his songs with 
burst of laughter that startles the sleep- 
ing curs. And when he has exhausted his 
list, a big sombrero with a little Mexican 
underneath takes up the banjo and sings 
in plaintive tones the “Home, Sweet 
Home” of this sunny land, “La Golon- 
drina,” while floating down from _ the 
flaring shacks on the mountain side comes 
a medley of wild guffaws. . And on the 
jutting crag, off beyond where the league- 
long breaker comes thundering on the 
coast, the lighthouse, ever watchful, 
flashes far the message that here can be 
found a haven of sweet rest when the 
fierce winds lash the leaping waves into 
a blind fury. 
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This is the third article in the series by Pastor Russell of the Br ooklyn Taber- 
There is no gainsaying: the importance of the theme, and, too, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Russell is so widely known, these articles have occasioned wide dis- 
cussion and comment, as has been evidenced by the vast number of communica- 
tions that have come to the Overland Monthly from all parts of the country. 


—THE EDITOR. 








Gy AVING established to 
our satisfaction : 

I. The fact that 
there is a supreme, in- 
telligent, wise, just, 
powerful and good 
Creator; and 

If. That he had 

special reasons for keeping certain fea- 
tures of his program secret (a mystery) 
and in revealing some gradually to those 
in fellowship with himself, we now pro- 
ceed 

III. To consider to what extent the 
Bible furnishes reasonable evidence that it 
is a Divine revelation worthy of accept- 
ance by those who are capable of heart ac- 
cord with their Creator and his great pro- 
gram of the ages. ‘The Bible is the only 
book in the world which in a logical and 
rational manner sets forth the order of 
creation in respect to earth, and shows 
man as its Lord and ruler and his Divine 
authority over the “beasts of the field, the 
fowls of the air and the fish of the sea,” 
giving a detailed account of the processes 
of the creative epochs. The Bible alone 
gives man a proper standing as the Son 
of God, made in the Divine image and 
likeness as respects mental and moral 
qualities. The Bible alone explains to 
us how and why sin and ‘death prevail 
amongst mankind and not amongst the 


angels. We find ourselves “born in sin 
and shapen in iniquity,” “prone to sin 
as the sparks fly upward ;” yet the Bible 
only explains to us how and why this is 
our condition and how and when and 
what relief God has provided for our race. 
The Bible alone gives an orderly record 
of the first man and his descendants to 
the flood. The Bible alone gives an ex- 
planation why the flood came and what 
purposes it served in the Divine program. 
The Bible alone gives a record of the 
epoch immediately following the flood 
and carries a genealogical line from Adam 
to Noah, to Abraham, to the nation of Is- 
rael. 

It is true that other so-called sacred 
books do in some degree éffect to give an 
account of creation, but the story they 
tell is so wildly absurd as to be unworthy 
of the slightest credence. The Chinese, 
for instance, relate that the elder God 
and his son in a skiff together grounded, 
and the son in shoving the boat free caught 
a handful of earth and shells which he 
moulded in his hands and tossed out upon 
the surface of the water, where it grew 
and grew until it became this earth. Who 
wil! compare such an‘absurd statement 
with the orderly and logical presentations 
of Genesis? We grant that the Genesis ac- 
count is not as full and complete as we 
could have wished for, yet later on when 
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we shali take up this subject of creation 
we shall find a perfect agreement between 
its brief, epitomized statements and _ the 
most accurate deductions of the most care- 
ful geologists of the Twentieth Century. 

In studying. the Bible we should re- 
member that it was written neither to the 
world nor for the world, nor yet concern- 
ing the world, except as the world is re- 
lated to the Divine program. From the 
time of Abraham, the Divine program at- 
tached itself to him and his posterity, 
natural and spiritual Israel—proposing a 
blessing for Abraham and his seed and 
recovery from the sin and death condi- 
tions, and that these blessings through 
Abraham’s seed shall in due course ex- 
tend to and bless “all the families of the 
earth.” Only from this standpoint can 
the Bible be rightly viewed or judged. 

While the Bible claims no Divine inspi- 
ration in respect to the history of affairs 
from creation to Moses, a Divine super- 
vision of that history is unquestionably 
implied and is explained as proper, neces- 
sary, because of the relationship between 
God’s dealing through Abraham and 
Moses under the Covenants and his pre- 
vious dealings with the race, leading up 
to these Covenants and properly making 
them necessary to man’s recovery from 
the dominion of sin and death. Divine 
interposition and revelation to Abraham 
is directly claimed and the ground there- 
for is explicitly stated—God’s time had 
come for beginning the work of rescue for 
our race and Abraham’s faith marked him 
as the appropriate one through whom the 
good tidings (Gospel) of Divine mercy 
should be made known, saying: “In thy 
seed shall all the families of the earth be 
blessed.” That promise became the basis 
of hope, the magnet for faith and the in- 
spiration for righteousness to all those 
who foreshadowed, typified the blessings 
to come through the Abrahamic Covenant. 
The prophets merely foretold certain de- 
tails connected with the fulfilling of that 
promise made to Abraham and his seed, 
and encouraged the favored nation to 
whom these promises were made to stand 
firmly for the Lord and continue to be 
his typical people. 

It is that Covenant that St. Paul re- 
ferred to as the oath-bound Covenant, 
the Divine 


promise of a future blessing to 
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mankind through Abraham’s seed, firmly 
bound by the Divine oaths to the intent 
that all believers might have strong con- 
solation in fleeing from sin, in resisting its 
allurements, in denying self, in taking 
up the cross, in seeking to be affiliated 
with God, and to be accounted worthy of 
association with the great Messiah prom- 
ised—the seed of Abraham to bless the 
world. (Heb. 6:10-14.) The Apostle as- 
sures us that by it the twelve tribes of Is- 
rael continually serving God were inspired 
and held in loyalty to him-and separated 
from the nations surrounding them. “Un- 
to which promise our twelve tribes, in- 
stantly serving God day and night, hope 
to come.” (Acts 26:7.) 

We are stating the matter simply, just 
as set forth in the Scriptures. It is for 
the Fvolutionists and Higher Critics to 
explain away their difficulties. Ignoring 
the Bible account and claiming man’s ori- 
gin to have been primordial protoplasm, 
they trace his ascent by evolutionary pro- 
cesses to Adam, the first “monkey-man.” 
The intelligence displayed by Moses and 
the Egyptians of his time they find it 
difficult to account for, and so in defense~ 
of their theory they surmise thousands or 
millions of years, regardless of the fact 
that in so long a period the world would 
be vastly over-populated. Moreover, they 
have another difficulty, inasmuch as the 
intelligence displayed by Moses and re- 
corded in the Bible is far beyond the in- 
telligence of the masses of today and even 
of broader basis than the most intelligent 
of today; so that in the most learned cir- 
cles and in courts of justice the words and 


laws of Moses and Israel are cited as 
standards of wisdom and justice. Indeed, 


it is safe to say that the laws of the most 
civilized nations of the world today have 
either been constructed out of the so-called 
Laws of Moses or have been diligently 
compared and revised in the light there- 
of. 

Pause for a moment to consider some 
of the features of that Law. Notice that 
some of its accepted provisions have modi- 
fied Latin laws, much to their advantage, 
and that other neglected features of the 
Mosaic Law are being cried for by Social- 
ists today, and, not being forthcoming, in 
the estimation of many our present civili- 
zation is beset with danger from anarchy. 

















We refer, for instance, to the Law of Moses 
respecting debtors and creditors—that a 
debt could not extend beyond fifty years— 
that the fiftieth or Jubilee year wiped out 
every responsibility, personal and finan- 
cial, and permitted each estate to come 
back to its original possessors, and each 
family to recover from its disasters and 
financial difficulties. It is the neglect of 
this very provision which has been recog- 
nized to some extent and been offset some- 
what by the “Laws of Bankruptcy,” 
which in the dast few years have been 
adopted by all civilized nations—limiting 
the duration of the debt—hindering it 
from crushing ovt hope and ambition. 

Unlike all other Governments that in- 
stituted by Moses recognized God himself 
as the ruler, and the nation as his peo- 
ple. The “holy of holies” of their Taber- 
nacle was the Divine meeting place, and 
around it circled in order the various 
tribes. The sentiment of personal respon- 
sibility to God was maintained in all of 
their Jaws, and the spirit of the Decalogue 
is today recognized as the véry best state- 
ment of human obligation—“Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, 
mind, being, and strength, and thy neigh- 
bor as thyself.” Thirty centuries have 
failed to improve upon this statement. 
The Government instituted by Moses 
was in many respects a model of fairness 
and justice as between brethren, and even 
the rights of the stranger, the foreigner, 
were stipulated. 

Israel was in many respects a republic 
whose officers acted under the Divine 
Commission and law, and so continued for 
over four hundred years. Then at the re- 
quest of the Elders it was changed to a 
monarchy by the Lord’s permission, but 
without his approval. He said to Sam- 
uel who acted as a representative of the 
people: “Hearken unto the voice of the 
people in all that they say unto thee: for 
they have not rejected thee, but they have 
rejected me.” Under Divine direction, 
‘the prophet explained to the people how 
their Divine rights and liberties would be 
disregarded by the kings and they would 
lose their liberty in a considerable meas- 
ure by this change.—1 Sam. 8 :6-22. 

Considering the anxiety of the people 
to have a king, how evidently Moses 
might have taken that position amongst 
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them without the slightest opposition! 
The judges were representatives of the 
various families and tribes. Respecting 
them, Moses declared “And I charged 
your judges at-that time, saying, Hear 
the causes between your brethren, and 
judge righteously between every man and 
his brother, and the stranger that is with 
him. Ye shall not respect persons in 
judgment; but ye shall hear the small as 
well as the great; ye shall not be afraid of 
the face of man; for the judgment is 
God’s.”—Deut. 1: 16-17. 

The laws of the most civilized peoples 
of today do not more carefully provide 
that rich and poor shall stand on a level 
in accountability before the civil law. The 
Jubilee arrangement, as we have seen, is 
in this order; and al] the laws were made 
public, thus establishing the poorest in a 
knowledge of his rights. Respecting the 
rights of the foreigner, for instance, we 
read, “Ye shall have one manner of law, 
as well for the stranger, as for one of your 
own country: for [ am the Lord your 
God.” (Lev. 24:22.) “And if a stranger 
sojourn with thee in your land, ye shall 
not vex him. But the stranger that dwell- 
eth with you shall be unto you as one 
born among you, and thou shalt love him 
as thyself.”—Lev. 19:33, 34. 

The laws protected the weak, the 
stranger, the servant. For instance, “Thou 
shalt neither vex a stranger, nor oppress 
him: for ye were strangers in the land of 
Egvpt. Ye shall not afflict any widow or 
fatherless child. If thou afflict them in 
any wise, and they cry at all unto me, I 
will surely hear their cry; and my wrath 
shall wax hot, and I will kill you with the 
sword; and your wives shall be widows, 
and your children fatherless.” (Ex. 22 :21- 
24; 23:9; Lev. 19:33, 34.) “Thou shalt 
not oppress him that is poor and needy, 
whether he be of. thy brethren or the 
strangers that are in the land, within thy 
gates. At his day thou shalt give him 
his hire, neither shall the sun go down up- 
on it, for he is poor, and setteth his heart 
upon it; lest he come against thee to the 
Lord and it be sin unto thee.” ‘“Thou 
shalt rise up before the -hoary head and 
honor the face of the old man.” - (Lev. 
19:13, 14, 32.) All of this, yet not one 
word of special honor for the priestly 
tribe. 
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Note again the equity: “If thou meet 
thine enemy’s ox or his ass going astray, 
thou shalt surely bring it back to him 
again. If thou see the ass of him that 
hateth thee, lying under his _ burden, 
wouldst thou forbear to help him? Thou 
shalt surely help him.” (Ex. 23:4-5.) 
Mark how dumb animals were not for- 
gotten: the ox must not be muzzled while 
threshing the grain, because any laborer 
is worthy of his food. An ox and an ass 
must not be hitched together, because so 
-unequal in strength and tread; it would 
be cruelty. Their rest was also provided 
for.—Deut. 25:4; 22:10; Ex. 23:12. 

A priestly tribe was indeed indicated, 
but so far from being selfishly put into 
power, the reverse was done, in that no 
political power was given to the priest- 
hood. They were to teach the people and 
to minister holy things, but not to be 
their rulers. Moreover, they were cut off 
from an inheritance with the other tribes 
in the land and made dependent upon the 
voluntary offerings of their brethren. Nor 
was their position fortified by threats of 
present or future calamity. If they were 
negligent of their teachers, the simple ex- 
hortation was: “And the Levite that is 
within thy gates: thou shalt not forsake 
him: for he hath no part nor inheritance 
with thee.” (Deut. 14:27), To say 
that this arrangement was selfish or that 
the scheme was concocted by “priests and 
knaves” is to declare one’s ignorance of 
the institutions of Israel. On the contrary, 
if the Bible were more thoroughly studied 
there would be many to inquire with the 
celebrated attorney who made a study of 
the Jewish law: “Where did Moses get 
that Law?” The answer surely would be 
that it was not the product of a “monkey- 
man,” and more, that it gave evidence of 
a Divine authorship as well as of a highly 
intelligent, humble, patriotic, noble in- 
strument. 

We must leave for future consideration 
the typical features of Moses’ Law, com- 
petent understanding of which serves an 
important place in the instruction -.of 
spiritual Israel concerning spiritual 
things. This the Apostle declares, saying 
that the “Law is a shadow of things to 
come,” (Col. 2:17), and that as cleans- 
ings were made with the blood of bulls 
and of goats, these prefigure antitypical 
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cleansings through “better sacrifices.”— 
Heb. 9:23. 

Who can reasonably or truthfully say 
that these laws and regulations were the 
work of crafty, designing men animated 
by selfish desires? And the same prin- 
ciple applies to the historical books and 
to the prophecies of the Scriptures. Every- 
things tests the sincerity of the writers 
and their loyalty. to God and men. The 
messages which they delivered often cost 
them popular disfavor and sometimes 
their lives—Heb. 11 :30-40. 

The very fact that the sins and weak- 
nesses of prophets, kings and priests are 
laid bare in the Scriptures, yet without 
any apparent animosity or any desire to 
color or whiten them, indicates fairness 
and a loyalty to Truth beyond anything 
we are accustomed to today. Indeed, al- 
though many bad men of influence are 
criticised in the Scriptures, there is no 
evidence whatever of any endeavor to tam- 
per with the records. Apparently the sa- 
cred writings held the reverence of the 
people to a remarkable degree. 

Much along the same line could be said 
for the New Testament writings. They 
are simply told. Unfavorable truths are 
not ignored. It is freely conceded that 
Jesus died between two thieves; that he 
was betrayed by one of his own disciples ; 
that they all forsook him and fled; that 
one of them even denied him with curs- 
ing. The humble origin of the disciples 
is stated, yet without parade, and in nar- 
rative form it is innocently declared that 
even when the apostles Peter and John 
preached under the power of the Holy 
Spirit their learned hearers could “per- 
ceive that they were ignorant and un- 
learned men.” (Acts 4:13.) What bio- 
graphies or other writings of today display 
as much candor as we thus see at a glance 
as we open the Bible? 


The Bible Itself a Miracle. 


When we consider the fact that the 
Bible is composed of sixty-six books writ- 
ten by thirty-eight different pens, during 
a long period of nearly two thousand years 
it is a miracle surely that these writers 
are in full accord, telling the. one story. 
This cannot be accounted for except upon 
the lines which the Scriptures themselves 
lay down, namely: that these various writ- 




















ers were supernaturally guided in respect 


to their utterances. To get a view of 
how stupendous this miracle is, let us sug- 
gest that an equal amount of writing from 
any thirty-eight men living contempora- 
neously, members of one denomination, 
influenced by one general shade of 
thought, would be found widely conflict- 
ing and contradictory—even if they were 
the most learned men in the denomina- 
tion and picked for the very purpose of 
this demonstration. 

Permit another suggestion along this 
line, namely: that amongst those who 
reverence the Bible as a Divine revelation, 
we find such dissimilarity of thought that 
it has developed hundreds of denomina- 
tional creeds which contradict arid oppose 
one another in a most violent manner, so 
that the peace-loving of today are con- 
strained to avoid doctrines as much as 
possible in the interest of unity. More 
than this, what shall be thought of it if 
we find that all the creeds of Christendom 
not only antagonize each other and an- 
tagonize reason, but that they violently 
antagonize the Scriptures themselves? 
What shall we say to it if we find the 
Scriptures alone harmonious with them- 
selves and with reason? Will not this 
demonstrate that the Brble is the most 
wonderful Book in the world—assaulted 
both by friends and foes, it has withstood 
them all and still stands the great Divine 
monument and record of the purposes 
which God purposed in himself before the 
foundation of the world? 


Harmony from Genesis to Revelation. 


We hold and shall endeavor to make 
plain that the Bible is not, as is generally 
supposed, a collection of wise and unwise 
rules, regulations, statements, etc., but 
that it is a Divine record so arranged that 
when its various parts and their relation- 
ship to each other is discerned, it reveals 
the wonderful outlines of the Divine pur- 
pose. 

Notice briefly what we will more par- 
ticularly outline and develop later, name- 
ly: that from the opening statement to 
the closing one the theme is The Divine 
Program: 

(1) Creation ; 

(2) The Fall; 


(3) Suggestive promises, intimations 
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and types of recovery for the fallen race 
through the mercy of the Creator. 

(4) The development of the thought 
that sin is unholiness and. that it must be 
abhorred and repelled and put away, in 
order to approach harmony with the Holy 
Creator. 

(5) That this is not possible to us be- 
cause of our inherited weaknesses. 

(6) That God foresaw this and provid- 
ed for it by sending his Son to be man’s 
Redeemer and Reconciler. 

(7%) That ‘since one sinner could not 
redeem another, the Redeemer must be 
‘holy, harmless and separate from sin- 
ners,” and that to this purpose Christ 
was peculiarly begotten by the  trans- 
ference of his life in a miraculous man- 
ner from the heavenly condition to the 
earthly. 

(8) That he “died, the just for the un- 
just,” that thus the sinner’s penalty being 
paid, the sinner himself might ultimately 
go free. 

(9) The necessity for co-operation on 
the part of the sinner, if any grace be 
accomplished in him and for him. 

(10) The call of the Church class to 
be associated with the Redeemer in the 
sufferings of this present time, in self- 
denials and sacrifices in the interests of 
the Cause of Truth and righteousness. 

(11) The incentive, the reward offered 
to such as will now emulate their Re- 
deemer and thus become “copies of God’s 
dear Son,” and thus “make their calling 
and their election sure” to a joint-heir- 
ship with their Redeemer in his coming 
Kingdom. 

(12) A trial and testing of the Church 
as to love and loyalty to the Lord and to 
the brethren and sympathetic love toward 
mankind in. general, yea, even for their 
enemies. 

(13) With the conclusion of this elec- 
tive or selective purpose will come the 
resurrection of the Church, their change 
from earthly to heavenly conditions, their 
entrance into the joys of their Lord, 
“changed in a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye,” to glory, honor and immor- 
tality. 

(14) The work will end with the es- 
tablishment of Messiah’s Kingdom in 
which he and his faithful Bride, the 
“elect” Church, will supervise all the af- 
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fairs of earth to the intent that Satan will 
be bound and all evil influences will be 
restrained. ‘The knowledge of the Truth 
will be widely proclaimed until every 
creature shall appreciate it fully. The 
stoppel of death to those who then, dur- 
ing the Millennium, shall come into har- 
mony with The Christ and be obedient to 
the laws of the Kingdom. 

(15) Next in order will come the 
awakening of the thousands of millions 
who have died, the bringing forth of these, 
“every man in his own order,” that they 
may be brought to a complete knowledge 
of the Truth, to a full opportunity of de- 
ciding for righteousness and its reward, 
eternal life; of contrariwise, the penalty 
of the Second Death. 

(16) The full restitution of man to his 
original perfection and the bringing of 
2arth to the glorious estate of Paradise re- 
stored will be the culmination of this 
Divine program, because by that time 
“every knee shall bow and every tongue 
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confess” the Messiah, and only the wil- 
fully disobedient will have been cut off, 
“destroyed from amongst the people.”— 
Acts 3:23. 

(17) Then, at the end of the Millen- 
nium, the perfected race will be turned 
over in its completeness and perfection to 
the Father, without any mediatorial in- 
terposition or covering of sin or weak- 
nesses; then according to Rev. 20:7, the 
Father will permit a strong temptation to 
come upon the entire human family to 
prove the loyalty or disloyalty to God and 
to righteousness of these favored people 
for whom so much will then have been 
done through the operation of Divine Wis- 
dom, Justice, Love and Power. 

The Book which thus teaches in contra- 
diction to the various and varied tradi- 
tions of men, which for centuries have 
surrounded it, is certainly worthy of uni- 
versal acknowledgment and acceptation as 
the Divine Message respecting “The 
Divine Program.” 
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ABBREVIATED UTILITARIAN 


STUDIES 


SULPHUR-DRIED FRUIT 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


HE GROWERS and 
e% shippers of Califor- 
nian fruit have been 
greatly disturbed by 
the statement of Dr. 
Wiley of the United 
States. Department of 
Agriculture that his 
experiments with fruit prepared for mar- 
ket. by the use of sulphur had shown that 
thirty-five thousandths of one per cent 
is the greatest amount of sulphur that 
can be used with safety. Under the pro- 
posed uniform pure food law, which is be- 
ing introduced into the legislatures of 
various States, fruit containing a greater 
amount of sulphur than this will not be 
allowed to be placed on the market. With 
the view of disproving Dr. Wiley’s state- 
ment, Dr. Albert J. Atkins, assisted by 
three other San Francisco physicians, con- 
ducted a series of experiments with a 
squad of eight men, all average specimens, 
who volunteered to take the tests. They 
were fed on meat, bread and other ordi- 
nary articles of diet, and each of them 
consumed daily at least four ounces of 
sulphur-dried California fruits prepared 
in various ways to suit the taste. Seven 
of the eight men took the fruit once each 
day, at noon, while one of them ate it 
thrice a day, raw or cooked. All the men 
felt better at the end of the thirty days’ 
test, and all but one gained weight, this 
man having had less sleep and done more 





work than usual. One member of Dr. 
Atkins’ “health squad,” as he termed it, 
gained nine pounds; another six; two 
others four each; three others gained a 
pound or two; and only one lost weight— 
three pounds. The men lived their or- 
dinary lives during the month, being ex- 
amined and weighed daily by the physi- 
cians and undergoing the usual clinical 
tests. 

An overdose of sulphur causes irrita- 
tion of the skin, but one of the physicians, 
who is a skin specialist, reports that there 
was no symptom of cutaneous affection. 
The fruit consisted of apples, pears, silver 
plums, peaches and apricots, containing 
by careful chemical analysis from nine one 
thousandths to two hundred and twelve 
one thousandths per cent of sulphurous 
acid. Each man-of the squad absorbed 
into his system daily from the four ounces 
of fruit half a grain of dioxide of sulphur. 

The report of the experiments will be 
sent to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
it will be urged that sulphur, which is a 
preservative like wood smoke, or vinegar, 
improves the fruit and renders it more 
appetizing. Sulphur is used by United 
States army doctors in doses of 200 grains 
for microbic dysentery and is a_ well- 
known remedy for blood and skin diseases: 
The famous horticulturist, Luther Bur- 
bank, is of the opinion that sulphured 
fruit is distinctly wholesome and condu- 
cive to health. 




























































N THE KALENDS of 


LY the ancients April 
was the portal of 
spring —the __ period 
when the earth most 
favors the germina- 





tion of seed and the 
warm rays of the sun 
infuse vitality and vigor into all plant life. 
Under the sunny skies of California, with 
its warm belts and semi-tropic zones, all 
are prone to disregard the seasonal de- 
markations of the year and plant and sow 
at whim and fancy. However, April is the 
most auspicious period in which to plant 
the seeds for summer and autumn’s har- 
vest, and especially so is the case with the 
amateur and home gardener. 

The annuals give the least trouble and 
promptest reward of all the species of the 
flowery world. The simple garden kinds 
are all in favor and the fashion with plant 
fanciers. ‘The seed growers’ catalogues 
are again filled with the names of the 
flowers that were so conspicuously to the 
fore a generation ago. Pansies, sweet alys- 
sum, the viney and flowering peas, mari- 
golds, nasturtiums, morning glory, cos- 
mos, candytuft, dianthus or sweet william, 
poppies, portulaca as well as many others 
are blooms that give color and perfume in 
reward for planting and care. Many, de- 
spite the unusually heavy rains and the 
cool days of the past month have accepted 
ihe hazards of frost and plotted out their 
gardens, but those who have waited until 
the sunnier days of April will reap the 
harvest of flowers as quickly as_ their 
more precipitate neighbors with the more 
favoring conditions of the present month. 
Cold rains and cool weather retard and 
stunt plant life and are set-backs which 
place limitations upon the attainment of 
perfection at maturity. The well-born 
flowering plant is like the well-born child. 

Among the important factors in secur- 
ing results from gardening is in the right 
kind of seed. Buy of a responsible house 
which cannot afford to hazard a reputation 
for fair dealing and responsibility by sell- 
ing stock of an inferior quality. It is bet- 


SPRING PLANTING 


BY WILFRED 


STRANGE 


ter to go to a little expense in this matter 
than to accept the free gift of seeds har- 
vested from the neighbor’s plants of the 
previous season, for the reason -that a 
change of location is always beneficial to 
plant life where the other conditions are 
favorable, and it requires an expert to se- 
iect and manipulate seeds from which nor- 
mal results are to be obtained. 

The next matter of importance is the 
question of soil. A friable loam which 
can be kept clean from weeds is to be 
preferred. However, where it is not to 
be had, the soil for the flower beds in a 
garden of moderate size is easily com- 
pounded to suit. In heavy clay and adobe 
soils the beds shouldbe first marked off 
and the space within well-spaded over. 
Where the conveniences exist it is well to 
pour boiling water on the soil, as it tends 
to destroy the germinating qualities of the 
seeds of a countless variety of weeds. 
Plenty of sand should be mixed into the 
soil, as well as leached wood ashes and 
stable refuse. The cleanings from the 
chicken yard make fine fertilizers. Rotted 
sawdust gives vitality to the soil, and 
coffee grounds and tea leaves can be put 
to good use in enriching the flower beds. 
Care must be taken to break up all clods 
andl heavy lumps and to get the soil in as 
friable a condition as possible. The ten- 
der, sprouting plants have not the power 
to remove stones and other heavy articles 
from out of their way as they come forth 
from their earthly mother to greet the sun 
and air and enter upon their short mun- 
dane career. 

Watering is another important item. 
Plants require moisture, and it should be 
methodically supplied and gently applied. 
Never water plants when the sun is up in 
the heavens, as the leaves are scorched 
and the vitality lessened. -Sprinkle early 
in the morning or at or after sunset. These 
are the most favorable times. Water lilies, 
bulbous and low-growing and _grasslike 
plants, and those spreading out close to 
or on the earth, require more irrigation 
than the stalky and tall varieties. The 
latter kind should be moderately watered. 

















Before sprinkling, it is advisable to rake 
the earth about the plants, as the water 
sinks in more readily, to where the roots 
can absorb it. Showering the upper 
growth with the sprinkling pot or the 
garden hose is not to be neglected. It 
washes off the dust and dirt from the 
leaves and stalks, and cleanses the buds 
and flowers, which also drink in the liquid 
as well as the roots. 

After the seeds have sprouted and are 
showing their heads above the. soil, so as 
to be distinguishable from the tares of the 
plant kingdom, then is the time to destroy 
the weeds and keep the surrounding soil 
loose and friable. Weeds are easily com- 
batted if they are attacked from the very 
first, but if they obtain the least headway 
they become a pest and choke out their 
cultivated neighbors. Cultivation perfects 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, but like the 
effects of civilization upon man, the result 
is to lessen the vitality and strength; we- 
sides, flowers grown in weeds are con- 
taminated by the association, and are of a 
very inferior order. 

In the vegetable kingdom, April, May 
and June are favorable months for plant- 
ing all varieties. ‘The danger of killing 
frosts has passed, the earth is being well 
warmed by the sun, and conditions are 
at the best for a rapid and healthy growth 
of both the root and top kinds. While in 
this State there is not a time of the year 
that the kitchen garden need lie fallow, 
the best results in the way of flavor, ten- 
derness and quick growth are obtained 
from seeds planted in the trinity of 
months embraced in the spring season. 
Potatoes are more mealy, peas sweeter, 
lettuce more crisp, cabbage and cauliflower 
more tender, while turnips, beets and car- 
rots reach perfection from seeds sown in 
the spring. The cool periods, like with 
flowers, arrest growth, and vegetables 
should develop rapidly. 

Potatoes, tomatoes, cauliflower, beans, 
melons and cucumbers are so susceptible to 
frost that it is not advisable to begin 
planting them until from now on. They 
can be sowed any time during the next 
three months, and brought to maturity be- 
fore non-favoring conditions set in. In 
the home garden, as well‘as cultivating for 
the market, cumulative planting is_ the 
best policy to pursue in raising green 
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vegetables. It insures a succession of 
them for the table or market in prime 
condition. 

Tomatoes, cauliflowers, cabbage, melons 
and cucumbers must be garnered at the 
right time or the care and toil of several 
months expended in bringing them to ma- 
turity is just so much energy wasted. 
That is why planting those varieties at in- 
tervals of ten days or two weeks apart is 
more satisfactory than where the entire 
area available for the vegetable garden is 
put in seed at one time. Besides, in the 
latter months of the year the hardier 
types can be.cultivated, and it is one of 
the laws of nature that in the varying 
periods of the year particular flowers 
bloom more beautifully, certain varieties 
of vegetables are best suited for man’s 
use, and fruits more healthful. Preserved 
fruits and vegetables are never so palat- 
able, nor do they possess the medicinal 
qualities of those harvested fresh from or- 
chard and field. The law of Providence, 
as expressed through the action of nature, 
is everything to its kind and everything 
in its time and season. 

As to vegetable planting, the soil for 
root varieties such as potatoes, beets, tur- 
nips, carrots, etc., must be of a sandy loam 
to be worth the expenditure of time and 
labor required in bringing them to per- 
fection. In the heavy clay and adobe 
soils. peas and beans thrive and prosper, 
provided the surrounding earth is not al- 
lowed to pack. Growers are warned 
against excessive irrigation, and the too 
free indulgence in the use of fertilizers. 
Both have their uses in moderation. The 
Chinese and other aliens growing for the 
markets in the suburbs of great cities pro- 
duce truck that is not fit for human con- 
sumption. 

The fundamental purpose is to develop 
plant life as rapidly as possible, and to do 
so they drench vegetables with water and 
deluge them with sewage. Such products 
do not compare with vegetables developed 
under proper cultivation. That the 
American people have become such great 
consumers of meat is due to the cravings 
of nature for something more nutritious 
and palatable than the force-grown and 
filth-propagated vegetables of alien cul- 
tivators who supply the peddlers and mar- 
ketmen in pqpulous communities. 





















































SEASONAL SEEDING SUGGESTIONS 


The following table is a list of flowering plants and seeds most suitable for 
planting during April, May and June. 


How far 
apart to Duration of Height 
Depth to plant or Begin b’m’g Color at 
SOW thin to period of maturity 
(inches) (inches.) bloom (weeks) bloom (feet.) 
BRM Ci teviccccnnddens er | j 
Ce BD cecctugeccscce % 6x5 6July 4 White, red % tol 
(Note.—Fall sown bloom first.) 
Castor Oil Plant, a hh ...... 1% 48x48 5 to 8 
(Note. —Tropical foliage of value.) 
Ge LEE. sicapdnccetacedans u% 8x8 Aug: 8 Purple 1 to z 
(Note.—Does best in warm soil. Good for >) 
COPGEE,. GD. dic vcccccece “4 10x10 Sep 10 Brown, yellow 1 to 2 
(Note.—Self-sows.) 
co SS Pero 6x6 July 10 Blue, white, rose 2 to 3 
(Note.—Good for cutting.) 
Gs Gh OE edcccecesesceecs % 24x24 Sp-Oc. Until frost Pink, white, yellow 4 to 10 
(Note.—Early ‘gore are best.) 
Cypress Vine, A t .......... ly 6 July 8 to 10 Scarlet 10 to 15 
(Note.—Foliage beautifui. ) 
Dh: 26 O. cedéehabascsease % 12 10 to 30 
(Note.—Train on trellis or support.) 
CEL. £bde ckaeboeveheneeene % 18x18 Blue, purple, crimson 
Coreopsis Lanceolata, a ....% 20x20 Aug. 20 to 30 Golden yellow 3 to 4 
(Note.—Variety of Coreopsis for late planting.) 
Cobaea Scandens ........... y 10x10 Purple flowers. 
(Note.—Needs rich soil.) 
Dianthus (Sweet Wm.) ..... 12x12 All colors. 
EOE, G DB ccccccccccsc % 10x10 July 4 Greenish 1 
(Note.—Do not transplant. Sow for succession.) 
Moon Flower, ah .......... 4 18 July 10 White 15 to 30 
(Note.—Blooms at night. oe, es atates | 
Morning Glory, ah ......... July 12 Various 15 to 30 
(Note.—Rapid grower. Self- aes 
Wee MD EE wocesccsscccceavae % 6x6 July 8 Yellow % tol 
(Note.—Cool, moist situation best.) 
pO SE re 1 10x10 July 8 to 10 Varied 1 to 6 
(Note. Eee and tall varieties are both valuable.) 
po ES era 18x18 M.-Jy All colors. 
(Note. ~ WY Blooms all winter.) 
DE ¢isecnerasieteaddwens ss x A.-S. All colors % 
Perennial Poppies .........;. % Broadcast Ju.-Jl.-Aug. 18 to 25 
Pansy, a.-s. h...... Barely cover 8x8 June 6 to 8 Varied wy 
(Note.—Early bloom from fall sown seed.) 
Petunia, a hh ...... Do not cover 12x12 June 10 White, Magenta 1 to 2 
(Note.—Blooms profusely, fragrant.) 
PONE, OD. écscccecsese Sow on surface 8x8 July 3 to 4 Pink, white, scarlet % to 2 
(Note.—Self-sows.) ; 
Portulach, ah ..... Do not cover 10x10 <Aug. 10 White, red, magenta % 
(Note.—Known also as rose moss.) 
Pot Marigold, a h .......... % 10x10 Aug. 12 Yellow f 1 to 2 
(Note.—Early grown.) 
EE Scessecdsesewseeeses % 8x8 M.-June All colors 4 to 6 
US Eee % 2 All colors 
(Note.—Climbing. For following year in June and July.) 
err 1% Rich, dark colors. 
Note.—Flower well into the winter.) 
Stock, 10 weeks, a hh....... % 12x12 Aug. 8 White, pink, purple 1 
(Note.—Excellent for cut flowers.) 
Sweet Alyssum, ah ........ % 10x10 Aug. 12 White % 
ote.—Low and spreading. Good ote). 
Sweet Sultan, ah .......... % 12 Aug. 6 White, purple, yellow 2 
(Note.—Valuable for cut flower.) 
Wes ES. nccnciccevsntace % 6x6 Aug. 12 Blue, purple, yellow 1% 
(Note.—Known as fish-bone flower.) 
Mh. wcededeusheanaeas M% - 8x8 July 12 Various 7 1 to 2 


(Note.—One of the easiest to raise.) 


Note.—A is an abbreviation for April; M, May; J June; t, tender; h, hardy, and hh, half- 
hardy. The abbreviations refer only to annuals, as only annuals are listed in the table. 

Plant vegetables in April, May and June as follows: Beans (bush), beans (pole), cabbage, 
cauliflower, corn, cress, cucumber, lettuce, melons, Okra, peas, pumpkins, radish, spinach, ruta 
baga. May—Beets, beans (bush), brocoll, Brussells’ sprouts, cauliflower, cress, kale, lettuce, 
mustard, peas, radish, spinach, turnip, ruta baga. June—All the vegetables mentioned in fore- 
going lists for April and May are available for June, and will reach maturity before adverse 
conditions of weather set in. 


It is understood that flowers and vegetables are to be watered or irrigated. 




















T. J. GILLESPIE AND THE 


EUCALYPTUS INDUSTRY 


On November 6th, 1907, Clifford Pin- 
choi, Government Forester, Washington, 
D. C., made the following statement, 
which should be of interest to every Amer- 
ican citizen: 

“In twenty years, the timber supply of 
the United States, on Government re- 
serves and private holdings, at the present 
rate of cutting will be exhausted, although 
it is possible that the growth of that 
period might extend the time to another 
five years.” Startling as this statement 
is, comparatively little attention has been 
paid to it up to the present time, and now, 
while the Eastern hard-wood manufactur- 
ers are almost famishing for want of lum- 
ber to manufacture furniture, wagons and 
farming implements, California is just 


beginning to realize that it has practi- 
cally the only solution to the difficulty. 
In 1853 some eucalyptus seeds were im- 
ported from Australia, and we now find 
these trees valuable for many purposes. 
United 


Circular No. 59, issued by the 





States Forester, contains the following 
statement: 

“The (Eucalyptus) lumber has been 
extensively used for vehicles, and wooden 
parts of agricultural implements. It is 
also made into insulation pins for electric 
wire, and is used for furniture, hard- 
wood, flooring, trip hammers, beams, lev- 
ers for windlasses, blocks and bolt wheels.” 

Most of the tests of this lumber have 
been made by T. J. Gillespie, in San Jose, 
California.. 

Mr. Gillespie, when seen by one of our 
representatives regarding his early experi- 
ences, which lead up to the important dis- 
coveries concerning the various uses to 
which Eucalyptus lumber can be put, and 
also on which he considers as being the 
variety of eucalyptus tree to plant, said: 

“The question as to where I learned 
that (Eucalyptus) blue gum was a good 
hard-wood timber is constantly pro- 
pounded, and for explanation I will have 
to tell you something about my early days, 
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clear off of that line. I was born 
and raised in Brown County, 
Ohio, the best timber country in 
that State, on the waters of Eagle 
Creek. My father was a _ fur- 
nisher of a second growth factory, 
and my six brothers and myself 
learned the business under him. 
Then I have always been in the 
hardwood business, being a cooper 
by trade. Since coming to this 
country I have discovered what a 
fine hardwood timber Eucalyptus 
makes, unquestionably as good as 
second growth hickory. 

“T have found that the princi- 
ple trouble was to make people 
realize its worth. The tree grows 
so easily in all sections of the 
State that no one really appreciated it. 
It was the old story of a prophet not being 
without honor save in his own country. I 
have been over 25 years getting Eucalyptus 
where it is now, and its present efficiency 
is only beginning to be appreciated. 

“T have handled almost every variety 
and know something about how they grow 
and mature. In planting almost any 
species of vegetation of various variety, 
these varieties of the same specie will, in 
time, mix and make a new and more or 
less uniform variety. Thus it is with the 
Eucalyptus. It will bud and blossom and 
the seed wil] form, mature and drop to the 
ground. Here it readily takes root and 
springs up around the parent tree. 

“The variety we call the ‘San Jose’ is 
a distinct species of a blue gum (Euca- 
lyptus Globulus), and makes one of the 
best timbers I have run across. I can put 
it up and guarantee it with my money to 
back it. It will stay in place better than 
Hickory. 

All blue gum makes fine timber, but I 
consider ‘San Jose’ one of the best. Some 
are soft in the heart like the Black Hick- 
ory, where a third of the log is lost, 
but these are not very numerous. — 

I have gone on methodically in my 
way until I carry about 175,000 
feet of lumber, and it has made me a nice 
business. I had a hard time to get a truck 
to carry logs on, so I manufactured a 
truck out of Eucalyptus to handle it. It 





San Jose Blue Gum, 15 ft. 7 in. cir. 
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Narrow Leaf Clean 
Bark, 32 in. cir. Both trees about 37 years old. 


was a great success. I have never had 
any troubie since.” 

The Eucalyptus as grown by Mr. Gil- 
lespie is one of the largest and fastest- 
growing trees in the world. A tree forty 
years old was recently cut by him, mak- 
ing 4,000 feet of lumber and three cords 
of wood (128 cu. ft. per cord.) First- 
class eucalyptus lumber never sells for less 
than $140 per thousand feet. The tree 
requires practically no attention after the 
second year, thus making Eucalyptus 
growing a very profitable venture. 

Mr. Gillespie continued: “Were I to 
advise a young man, working on a small 
salary, how to save money for his declining 
years, or were I to advise a father with 
growing children how to provide for their 
start in life, I would suggest planting a 
Eucalyptus grove. For $200, a grove of 
several hundred trees can be obtained. 
Keep the taxes paid on the land, and the 
trees will pay compound interest in them- 
selves. Eucalyptus culture is in my opin- 
ion not only the most profitable but the 
safest investment a*‘man can make. 

“My prediction is that California, 
Mexico and Arizona will supply the world 
with hard-wood lumber in the next forty 
years. I left my old home-in September, 
56, and had not been back there until 
last year. I was surprised to see how tim- 
ber had disappeared. Eucalyptus, the 
finest hard-wood timber ever grown, is go- 
ing to solve the’ problem.” 
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Old Soldiers, Attention! 











Any old soldier who made a homestead 


entry of 40, 


80 or 120 acres in any State 


in the Union before the year of 1874, 
has a claim coming to him from the 
Government provided he has never sold 
this right .or taken up another home- 


stead. 
It does not 


make any difference whether 


he proved up on his original homestead 
entry or simply left it. 





A soldier who never made a homestead entry 


or one 
has nothing to 


who entered land after June 22, 1874, 
sell. 
WE BUY THESE CLAIMS. The widow or 


heirs of a soldi 


er can also sell these rights. 


R. H. Peale & Co., 


Dept. 12 Judge Building, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Hotel 


Cumberland 


NEW YORK 


S. W. Cor. Broadway at 54th Street 


HARRY P. STIMSON 


Formerly with 
Hotel Imperial 








Near 50th Street 
Subway and 53d 
St. Elevated and 
accessible to all 
surface lines. 





Near Theatres, 
Shops and 
Central Park 


New and 
Fireproof 


Strictly First 
Class. Rates 
Reasonable 


All Hardwood 
Floors and Oriental 
Rugs. 


Ten minutes 
walk to 20 
Theatres 





Transient Rates, 
$2.50 with bath, 
and up 
Restaurant Unex- 
celled. Prices 
Reasonable 


Send for Booklet 
R. J. BINGHAM 


Formerly with 
Hotel Woodward 

















Union Square 


Hotel 


Cor. Post and Stockton Streets 


San Francisco 


The hotel overlooks beautiful 
Union Square, being on the 
north or sunny side, and in con- 
sequence the rooms of _ the 
Union Square Hotel have the 
finest outlook in San Francisco. 

Within a few minutes’ walk 
are the principal stores in the 
down town district. 

The hotel is reached from the 
ferry by the Sutter street cars 
to Stockton street, and from the 
coast line depot by the Third 
street cars, transferring at 
Kearny and Sutter. 

The rooms are elegantly fur- 
nished and amply provided with 
baths; none are inside. Long 
distance telephone in each room. 

RATES—European and Amer- 
ican: Single for one person, $1, 
$1.50 and $2. Single room with 
bath for one person, $2 to $3 per 


day. 
R. H. GATLEY, Mgr. 


Victory Monument, 
Union Square. 
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Factory to You| | 














WASHINGTON TOURING CAR $2750 


A FEW ADVANCED FEATURES ARE: 


6 cylinder, 60 H. P. Motor. 4 speed Transmission with multiple disc clutch. 
Shaft drive bevel gear. 36x4 1-2 tires, front and rear. 129 in. wheel base 


Write for full specifications and catalogue. 


These cars are constructed of the best of material throughout, from rim totop. We 
back this statement with an iron clad guarantee. REMEMBER this car differs from 
others only in that WE GIVE YOU MORE VALUE FOR YOUR MONEY. 

If you want to secure one of these Washington Cars communicate with us at once. 


CARTER MOTOR CAR CORPORATION 


Office, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. Factory, Hyattsville, Md. 
(See page x.) 
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FREE 


REX FAMOUS COMPLEXION POWDER, the 
king of all beautifying powders. It is absorbent 
and non-irritating, and may be used where 
other powders are impossible. It will enhance 
the beauty of the most perfect complexion and 
render less apparent the defects of the poorest. 
It is endorsed by the leading professional and 
society people, and we guarantee every package 
to give perfect satisfaction. To further intro- 
duce this wonderful powder we make this spec- 
ial offer to YOU. Send us the names and ad- 
dresses of 10 ladies and 10c. in money or stamps 
to cover charges and we will send you pre-paid 
a sample package of REX COMPLEXION 
POWDER, a sample jar of REX SCIENTIFIC 
BEAUTY CREAM and our handsome illustrated 
BEAUTY BOOK. This handsome book is 32 
pages and cover, and complete in detail; telling 
you how to preserve your beauty and create 
new charms. REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY 
CREAM is without a peer; we positively guar- 
antee that it contains nothing that will produce 
or encourage the growth of hair or down on the 
face. It has more body and a better working 
cream than any other cream manufactured, and 
will not turn rancid. 

By dealing with us, you are guaranteed satis- 
faction; we will promptly return purchase price 
if any of our articles are not perfectly satisfac- 
tory to the user. 

Add. REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS, Dept. 100. 
290 E 48rd St., Chicago, III. 




















An Unusual and Extraordinary Opportunity ! 
F 2EE wa Bar 

Bright Sparklieg Famous 
$5 Barnatte Barnatto Diamond Ring “s:: 


Approximates genaine im brilliancy, detection 
almost bafiles : fills 
om ‘ —. requirement 
leas, at only 
diamond. ase mesas ot introducing 
marvelous and lating 
end securing as many new friends as idly 
es possiblé, we are making a special indace- 
ment for the new yee We want you to wear 
thie beantifal An To masterplece of mun’s 
ovat, this simulation that sparkles with 
all the beauty, and flashes with all the fire of 


A CENUINE DIAMOND 
of the first water, We want you to show it to 
fala a lgh-and ote reat 
tor —- ree te pe ‘effort: 





















Hite 





end at omeentieany cioes 
The Barnatte Diamond Oo. ‘Write here name of paper in which 
Girard Bldg., Chicago. 





Onna asaccun ececce 


(aan tx Piegte ound Pres, Sample Of, Ring, Rasrings, Sead te Beart 
PON ccsiniense snide cevececsiaseicedesaitianaaes 
oF sida. - Knknenesnadla ecccccccccces Street 
Town OF CHY.ccccceseerscceceeees 960s6oueeubOSCsesaaes . 





P.O: Box... State 
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EMOLLIENT, SANATIVE 





RASHES 


Irritations, scalings and 
crustings of the skin and 
scalp, with loss of hair, of 
infants, children and adults 
instantly relieved and 
speedily cured by warm 
baths with Cuticura Soap 
and gentle anointings with 
Cuticura Ointment. 


Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


Sold throughout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
Charterhouse 4% Paris, 5,.Rue de la Paix; Austra- 
lia, R. Towns Co., Sydney; India, B. K. Paul, 
Calcutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.; Japan, 
Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, Lid., pe 
Town, etc.; U.S.A., Potter Drue & Chem. Corp., 
Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

egPost-free, Cuticura Book giving description, 
treatment and cure of torturing, Gisiguring humors 

, 
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What’s the Truth About 


Sixes vs. Fours ? 


Many an automobile owner and prospective buyer asks this question ; and here 
is the best answer we can give: 

Theoretically the six so far outshines the four that the four hardly casts a shadow. 

“Four” makers do not advertise the superiority of the four—they wait until their 
salesmen reach you personally, and then they say that the six is great in theory, 
“*but—.” 

That “but—”’ is meant to get you to buy a four. Its true import is, that most 
of the makers who have experimented with sixes (probably the maker whose sales- 
man sees you, is one of them) have mot reached success. 

But (and here’s a “but” that is positive, not negative) know this: The 


WINTON SIX 


reached success nearly two years ago. So great has been its success that the Winton 
Company has not produced a four-cylinder car since June, 1907. We could not in 
good conscience try to sell you a four in competition with the Winton Six. 

We are in business to sell cars. Do you suppose for a minute that if our sixes 
were not better than fours (and by the way, the old Winton Model M of 1907 is 
today as good a four as you are likely to find anywhere), we would have put our 
factory, our investment, our. faith and our future into sixes exclusively ? 

Not likely. No, just give us credit for ordinary business judgment; and, as a 
precaution against being influenced to buy a four on misinformation or misleading 
suggestion, get the facts about the Winton Six. 

Two sizes—$3000 and $4500. Our'llterature is fully explanatory. “Twelve 
Rules to Help Buyers” and “The Difference Between Price and Value” are 
especially helpful. Write today. ; 

THE WINTON MOTOR CARRIAGE CO. Winton Branch Houses in New York, Boston, 


Member Association Licensed Auto. Mfrs. Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, Detroit, Chi- 
106 BEREA ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO cago, Minneapolis, Seattle and San Francisco. 
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SEAL” 


Rubber and Cotton Hose 
“Hippo” Garden Rubber Hose 


Guaranteed 700 Ibs. pressure 


Rubber Boots and Shoes 

Belting and Packing 

Water, Steam and Suction Hose 
“Gold Seal” Concentrator Belts 
Crack Proof Gold Seal Mining Boots 
Stouts Patent “Snag Proof” Boots 


Rubber and Oil Clothing 


R. H. PEASE, J. A. SHEPARD, Cc. F. RUNYON, R. H. PEASE, Jr. 
President Vice-President Secretary Treasurer 


GATHERING 5 R! 1BBER 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. ; PORTLAND, OREGON 
587-589-591 Market Street 61-63-65-67 Fourth Street 
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NABISCO 


Sugar Wafers 1 
| . 


The more substantial E . 
dishes appease your . 
hunger, the lighter ones 
add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
inexpressible touch of & 
satisfaction if Nabisco 
Sugar Wafers are 
omitted from the menu. 
They harmonize _per- 
fectly with any dessert 
or beverage. 


In ten cent tins 
Also in twenty-five cent tins 
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